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The Canadian Forum 


O CANADA 


If the Progressive Conservatives were elected, they would immed. 
iately enact legislation to allow every boy and girl in the province, 
irrespective of religion, to pass their entrance. 

(Statement attributed to “Holly” Acres, Conserva- 
tive candidate in Carleton in the Ontario elec. 
tions, Ottawa Evening Journal, August 3, 1943.) 


In his hour and a half Mr. Churchill visited the Falls, the whirlpool 
(two different views), and the General Brock monument. . . . Chauf- 
feur for the distinguished guest was Staff Sergt. William Kinkade of 
Saunders Ave., Toronto. 

“T have been in the army 27 years,” he said. “I have never been out 
since the last war. This is definitely the climax.” 

(Toronto Star, August 12, 1943.) 


With two such authors, each writing in his own sphere, and pro- 
fusely illustrated, Canada’s War at Sea, without doubt, will be the 
outstanding book of the Canadian war years. 

(From prospectus of new book by Stephen Leacock 
and Leslie Roberts to be published in December.) 


I suggest that if we wish to promote the physical fitness of the 
Canadian people, members of parliament might in the first place set 
the example. I know it is easier to teach twenty persons what is good 
to be done than to be one of the twenty to follow our own instruc- 
tions. But my first suggestion is this, that we instal in this house a 
proper air-conditioning system, and, in the next place, instal a proper 
ventilating system. 

If we get along that far, we shall have made some progress in the 
physical fitness of the people of this country, and then, with that 
example before us, we may proceed somewhat further. We might, in 
fact, take steps to have the ventilating system in our various com- 
mittee rooms greatly improved. 

(Mr. King Hazen, of St. John-Albert, in Hansard, July 21, 1943.) 


The Progressive-Conservatives and the Liberals should not have to 
be told whom and what they represent. It should be obvious to them 
both. Their program points, and incidental policies, are insignificant 
issues (and certainly not irreconcilable) in comparison with the single 
outstanding political issue in this province and this dominion today. 
That issue is whether or not we are to succumb to the sinister design 
for socialism which the C.C.F. is prepared to impose upon us. 

Mr. Drew’s course should be clear. 

(Hamilton Review, August 13, 1943.) 


The charge that the stock market induces inflation, and that cur- 
rent operations are a menace and a scandal, reveals a fundamental 
ignorance of financial matters. . . . 

The stock market has long been considered the most reliable bar- 
ometer of economic conditions. That stock prices have not yet re- 
gained all of their wartime losses is an indication that inflation has 
not yet become a serious matter in Canada. When and if inflation 
exerts a powerful effect the stock market will reflect it by higher 
prices, as in England, where the average of industrial stocks is now 
almost 50 per cent. higher than at the start of the war. 

Finally, it should be noted that this essential service is being carried 
on under conditions of increasing strain and overwork. . . . The staffs 
now consist of girls, old men, and the physically unfit, who are strug- 
gling to preserve at home the institutions of freedom and enterprise 
for which our men are fighting overseas. 

(Donald W. Johnstone in the Montreal Gazette, July 22, 1943.) 


“It should always be borne in mind that public spending to provide 
employment is a comparatively small percentage of the employment 
which would be provided by private employers provided government 
policies encouraged enterprise,” he said. 

(C. L. Burton, president of Robert Simpson Co. Ltd. 
in Toronto Star, August 12, 1943). 


Montreal, Aug. 3 (Special) —‘“Buzz” Beurling’s reputed book on the 
air exploits which made him Canada’s hero of the air drew hurt and 
indignant criticism from the head of the Beurling family here to-day. 
.. . The cursing and strong words employed in the volume were not 
only an insult to his family and his upbringing, but would set a terrible 
example to the youth of Canada, he emphasized. . . . The boy had 
never been addicted to strong language either during his schoolboy 
days or since his return with decorations and wounds. Mr. Beurling 
admitted that flying men might be given to ‘“unparliamentary 
language” in the heat of battle, but was sure that his son could never 
have employed the expressions implied to him in “Malta Spitfire.” 

(Toronto Evening Telegram, August 3. 1943). 


This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to Mrs. J. W. 
Pickersgill, Overbrook, Ont. All contributions should contain orig! 
clipping, date and name of publication from which taken. 
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War of Nerves 


What has been cooking at Quebec? With respect to the 
major decisions, we are in an even less advantageous position 
to know than the old lady who, at the request of her 
physician, was permitted to retain her rooms in the Chateau 
Frontenac when all other ordinary guests had been shooed 
out, and who pursued her accustomed life surrounded by 
the most imposing clot of statesmen, diplomats and political 
and military bigwigs that has ever coagulated on Canadian 
sil, Even the 150 or so press, radio and movie people, 
restricted in numbers only by the accommodation, were 
confined to the job of creating as much fuss as possible about 
the conference with a view to intensifying the war of nerves 
against Our enemies. 

This would be all very well if it concerned only military 
decisions, though it is hard on our friends in the enemy and 
xcupied countries. On one hand they are being told again 
i “get ready”; on the other reports seep out from official 
sources that the war against Nazi Europe is to continue for 
the present by aerial bombardment, rather than by sea and 
land forces “‘against numerically superior forces.” And Mr. 
Churchill takes care to deny that he predicted the war would 
be over by Christmas, or within six months, while high 
dficials have begun to tell us again that it will be “a long, 
hard war.” 

Meanwhile, the Russians keep pressing for a real second 
front—one that will divert fifty divisions from their hard- 
pressed line; Sicily diverted none. Russia has suffered 
5,000,000 casualties; but Stalin clearly wants as quick a 
victory as possible, not in Russia’s interests only, but in 
the interests of all. His allies seem still to be thinking in 
terms of “a long, hard war.” 

But it is in the political realm that we most need en- 
lightenment. Russia seems to have put her cards on the 
table. While the British and Americans are pursuing a con- 
fused and hesitant political policy towards Italy, whose Duce 
has disappeared like a discarded rag doll; while they refuse 
‘o formulate any clear plans about Germany’s future, and 
ae still debating what to do about the French Committee 
of Liberation—Stalin has recognized a Free German National 
Committee, and has issued a forthright statement of Russia’s 
Ms regarding post-war Germany. He has renounced all 
support of a Communist revolution in enemy and occupied 
countries, but he plainly regards this war as one of liberation 
‘or enslaved peoples. As Dorothy Thompson puts it: “Hav- 
ig done all this, he has waited for us to raise the banner 
of our revolution for freedom and the new democracy. But 
we have not raised any banner at all. Only unconditional 
surrender.” When Russia is doing most of the fighting! 

Stalin was not invited to Quebec, and he did not offer to 
come. There was no need. He has formed and declared his 
political policy—one that should be acceptable to statesmen 
whose own good faith and intentions accord with the real 
durposes of this war—and he is doing his part of the military 
ob magnificently. The military and political task of his allies 
Sobvious. The next move is up to them. 

_ What will that move be? War of nerves, in a political 
‘0g, with bombing support, while Russia goes on waging the 
War at the risk of losing it and, if she wins, gaining at the 
‘ame time the right to have chief say at the peace table? 
Or will it be a real move, in unreserved and effective co- 
*peration with the partner who has so far suffered most, and 


in the same unequivocal liberating spirit which animates the 
Soviet policy? There is every temptation for us to take the 
easier, if riskier, military course. But whatever the course 
adopted, the political decisions arrived at in Quebec and the 
spirit behind them are of the utmost importance. 

The great question many are asking goes unanswered as 
yet, even by words. What kind of war is this we are fighting? 
What is beyond “unconditional surrender”? Must the war 
of nerves be directed against our own people and our friends 
in shackles, as well as against our foe? 


Delusions of Grandeur 


The government’s intensive advertising campaign to get 
air crew, coming on top of alarmist statements by an RCAF 
officer that, unless enlistments increase, one-third of the air 
schools across Canada may have to close in ninety days, 
have again emphasized the lack of a definite objective and 
an integrated plan for Canada’s armed forces. First we were 
not going to have enough reinforcements for our army over- 
seas. Then agricultural production would suffer serious con- 
sequences if we didn’t turn our home army onto the land. 
Then industry was at its wits’ end to get labor for necessary 
war work. Now there is pressure to permit recruiting for 
aircrew amongst our army in training. The industrialists 
and their press, who have been shouting for bigger and bigger 
armed forces for overseas service ever since this war started, 
are still crying plaintively that conscription would have cured 
all this. But the experiment we made in the last war showed 
that conscription will not provide more men when they are 
not there, or when they are required for other and equally 
important purposes. Yet our die-hard death-or-glory boys, 
even when the shoe begins to pinch their own foot, will 
doubtless go on swelling with delusions of national grandeur 
to the end. 


More Face Lifting 


Another old lady has had her face lifted! Within a year 
after the Winnipeg convention grafted the new “Progressive” 
skin on the Conservative Party, a convention in Toronto 
has lifted the face of the Communist Party of Canada by 
an almost identical process. But this latest operation has 
benefitted from newer techniques. Following the example 
of George Drew, the surgeon has boldly excised from a 
robust and growing youngster some of the live tissue needed 
to round out sagging features. Thus, stuffed with its Four- 
teen Points (eight less than George Drew’s twenty-two) 
culled from the CCF, and blushing feverishly with its bor- 
rowed blood, Canada’s Communist Party (Labor Progressive 
to you) anxiously hoists its thumb, so often raised in a less 
respectful gesture, for a ride on the CCF bandwagon. 


But the skin is even thinner than that which Surgeon 
Bracken stretched over the Tory face. The patient proved 
obstreperous. She liked the Communist cuticle so well that 
Surgeon Buck had to administer extra anaesthetic. He 
reminded her that the Comintern has been dissolved, and 
that Big Bad Louis St. Laurent is lurking in the shadows. 
Once the new skin was in place, he told her, everything would 
be all right. In spite of the nice padding of the Fourteen 
Points and the Progressive make-up, one would still see 
“the spirit ‘of the teachings of Marx, Engels and Lenin” 
shining through. Now the Old Lady could hope to march 
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forward to “the achievement of a socialist Canada” hand-in- 
hand with the CCF. What matter if she had only recently 
declared that socialism could wait till after the war? What 
matter if she had been in the habit of calling the CCF 
people “social fascists?” What matter if she had lately 
succeeded in electing to parliament from Quebec the candi- 
date of an anti-war, anti-socialist party by splitting the 
labor vote, and in another Quebec riding electing a Com- 
munist candidate to “represent” a province which has always 
been bitterly anti-Communist, and where Communism is 
illegal? What matter if the Old Lady has traditionally pro- 
fessed to represent only the industrial “proletariat” and has 
never shown much concern about farmers? The Fourteen 
Points, explained Surgeon Buck, would remedy all that. In 
the name of National Unity and Collective Security and a 
United Front, the Old Lady could still maintain her Indi- 
vidual Sovereignty. Hurrah for face-lifting! 

But alas, the CCF seems to have almost second sight in 
detecting old flesh under new skin. We grieve for Reliable 
(You Bet I’m a Vet) Exterminators (Reg’d). It has just 
been trying to prove that the “C1O-Controlled CCF Socialist 
Party” is really controlled by the Communists. And here the 
Old Lady is engaged in an open and unseemly flirtation—to 
the length of going and having her face lifted—without a 
single answering palpitation from the CCF! 


Power on the Ottawa 


One of the most fantastic promises made by Mr. Drew in 
his election campaign (fortunately not embodied in his 22 
points) was that if elected he would immediately cancel the 
recently completed power agreements between Ontario and 
Quebec. A more unfortunate procedure could hardly be 
imagined. The agreements were consummated after months 
of patient negotiations between the engineers of the two 
provincial power bodies, with the co-operation of many other 
public servants. They represent probably the first attempt 
in Canada to deal with a major river development on the 
basis of its natural boundaries instead of in relation to 
illogical political divisions. There is already one major power 
development on the Ottawa, half owned by Ontario and 
half by a Quebec power company, the power house being 
divided in two! The agreements provide for joint develop- 
ment of the remaining sites, Ontario developing sites most 
convenient to her needs and Quebec—the province, not the 
power companies—the sites most suitable for her use, the 
available power being equally shared. Logical, sound, effi- 
cient, the agreements form one of the most constructive steps 
ever taken in the development of Canada’s water powers. 
And these Mr. Drew wishes to cancel for stated reasons so 
fatuous that we shall not even repeat them. Reasons not 
stated may conceivably have something to do with the fact 
that it is the province of Quebec with whom the agreements 
were made and not the power companies, with whom Ontario 
Conservatives have not been unfriendly. Whatever are the 
real reasons for Mr. Drew’s promise, the Opposition in the 
Ontario Legislature must see to it that any move to interfere 
with the Ottawa River agreements is defeated. 


Strike in Labor Beard! Extry! 


The refusal of Mr. J. L. Cohen, member of the three-man 
national war labor board, to take any further part in con- 
troversial cases before the board until the government policy 
has been made clear, is an indication of the difficulties that 
might have been expected to arise when the board actually 
found itself up against the confusing and contradictory labor 
regulations that have bedevilled our war effort from the 
first. Mr. Justice McTague has termed Mr. Cohen’s action 


a 
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“sit down strike,” but as Mr. Cohen points out in his 
letter to the chairman, “We have both agreed that Section 
25, the pivotal wage section of the wage control order, is 
unsatisfactory in substance and form and should be 
amended.” The board had been compelled to operate, said 
Mr. Cohen, “within severe limitations of unsatisfactory and 
inadequate legislation and prevailing administrative policy,” 
Mr. Justice McTague has stated that he and Mr. Lalonde 
will continue the sittings without Mr. Cohen. But the 
latter’s forthright action will serve to focus public attention 
on the government’s shilly-shallying over labor policy. Mr. 
Cohen is not a man who acts hastily, or without sound 
reason. 


Guns to the Left of Them... 


The sweeping victory by which Beresford Sheridan, 29- 
year-old mining engineer, captured the seat in the Manitoba 
legislature for The Pas, previously occupied for 20 years by 
Mr. Bracken, is the latest indication of the popular swin 
to the CCF. Mr. Sheridan won enough votes—some 130 
more than his nearest rival, and 60 per cent. more than all 
three of the coalition candidates together—to cause all of 
them to lose their deposits. As the Toronto Star put it: “It 
was not a case of a victory over a divided opposition. There 
was simply nothing to it but the CCF. Its candidate won 
in nearly every poll.” 

This further clarification of the handwriting on the wall 
has given the old party leaders and their press a fresh attack 
of the jitters. It showed, for one thing, that electors in The 
Pas can no longer be fooled about social security measures 
by the helpless cry, “Where will the money come from?”— 
which was the age-old plaint of the servants of monopoly 
capitalism advanced by Premier Garson. The war has de 
bunked that excuse for inaction. If the money can be found 
for war, it can be found for peace. But it requires a revision 
of our economic policies which the capitalist parties know 
spells the death of the private profit system as a means of 
conducting our economy. The CCF is making this issue 
clear; the people are beginning to see the point; and that 
is what all the frothing at the mouth is about. 


Health for Living 


It is pleasant to see the streets thronged these days with 
young men and women full of health and high spirits and 
obviously enjoying a sense of physical wellbeing. It would 
be pleasanter still, did one not know that society has takeo 
these young people and provided them with good food, 
shelter and the means of physical development for a single 
purpose—that they may be fit to carry on or at least organiz 
the work of destroying their fellow human beings. For thes 
young people wear the uniforms of the army, the air force 
and the navy. This is not to say that before they donned 
these uniforms they were all in poor health. They had to 
be free from serious physical defects before they were a 
cepted for the “services.” An alarming proportion of young 
Canadians were rejected because they could not meet thes 
minimum requirements. But to be free from marked physical 
defects is one thing; to enjoy that general, all-round physical 
development and normal functioning that makes one “f 
well” and enables one to respond easily and adequately 
the demands of one’s environment is quite another. And this 
is what distinguishes these uniformed youths and maidens 
from so many of their fellows in civilian garb. There 5 
nothing abnormal about it—quite the contrary. What give 
one pause is that, in a land of abundance, it should not be 
the rule. 
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September, 1943 


The Heal Meaning of the 
Ontario Elections 
Editorial 


>» THE REAL SIGNIFICANCE of the Ontario elections 
lies not in the defeat of the Liberal party, nor in the hollow 
victory of the Progressive Conservatives, but in the clear 
indication given of growing popular support for the CCF. 
Further evidence of this was afforded in the recent federal 
and provincial by-elections in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


Liberal and Tory newspapers have been striving to explain 
away this obvious fact, and at the same time to demonstrate 
why the CCF can never achieve power. The Winnipeg Free 
Press asserts that the CCF gains were largely due to the 
protest votes of Liberals smarting under war taxes and con- 
trols. Toronto Saturday Night explains the turnover as nine- 
tenths due to disgust with the Ontario Liberal legislators’ 
feud with Mackenzie King, and in part to the “inevitable 
decline in popularity” of wartime governments. Both papers 
exaggerate the supposed clash of interests between farmers 
ad urban labor, in order to magnify the difficulties they 
would like to think confront the CCF. Saturday Night pro- 
claims that “the CCF in Ontario now affords the interesting 
spectacle of a very strong and energetic Socialist Labor Party 
with practically no basis in the agricultural sections. . . . 
Our prediction is that the party will find its easiest course 
in concentrating on the job of representing labor.” The Win- 
aipeg Free Press declares: 

It is the interest of the farmers to sell what they produce at the 
best possible price, and to buy what they need at the lowest possible 
price. It is the interest of the worker as worker to get the highest 
wage possible, and it is the interest of the worker as consumer to 
buy his food and other necessities at the lowest possible price. Now 
it is clear from these simple statements that the community of interest 
which the CCF sees between all sections of the community does not 
exist in fact. Their interests clash wherever they touch and in essence 
our life in Canada must be a compromise between the ideal and the 
attainable. 


The Free Press then asserts: “What the CCF is telling the 
people is this: We will abolish the present system of re- 
sponsible government and inaugurate a system of govern- 
ment by pressure groups.” It seems unaware that this de- 
xription fits, not the CCF program, but the policv it has 
itself just prescribed for “our life in Canada.” The real 
‘rouble with Canadian liberals is precisely that they envisage 
ur economy as a struggle between opposing forces (i.e., 
bessure groups). Co-operation by all elements, within a 
national plan, which is the perfectly feasible aim of the CCF, 
is bevond their mental grasp. This accounts for the specious- 
ness of the “national unity” which the King Government has 
achieved by playing off one group or section against another 
group or section. 


The Financial Post sees in the CCF gains the effect of 
“war nerves” —“a part of the wartime psychology that has 
produced race riots and frivolous strikes’—and the mere 
aimless desire for change. The Gallup poll, it says, revealed 

t only a small fraction supporting the CCF believes in 
public ownership, though the maiority believed that “it 
helps the working man” or “it helps the unions.” “The 
second most important class of supporters . . . gave their 
'eason for voting CCF as ‘anything for a change’, or some 
similar statement.” The Post then rebukes the electorate for 

ls “irresponsible” motive in these words: 

“Anything for a change” is the most sinister political motive that 
Could be injected into a democracy. 
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“Anything for a change” brought Hitler to power in Germany. 

“Anything for a change” brought Mussolini to power in Italy. 

“Anything for a change” is the direct opposite of the eternal vigil- 
ance that is still the price of liberty. 

The Post seems to have overlooked the pre-election avowal 
of J. V. McAree, columnist of the Drew-supporting Globe 
and Mail: 

In our time we have voted Conservative, Liberal, Socialist and 
Communist . . . and nearly every vote we have cast has been against 
the Government then in power. In some cases it was merely a vote 
of protest. Generally it was a vote given in the hope that, added to 
others, it would bring about an improvement in the conduct of our 
public affairs. .. . In that hope, we shall vote in the election for the 
Progressive Conservative candidate in our riding. 

Now Mr. McAree may be of Irish descent, but not even 
the Post, we think, especially in view of his choice of parties, 
would call him a sinister anti-democrat, or even irresponsible. 

The honest commentators, even when most perturbed 
about the growing power of the CCF, have admitted its real 
portent. Thus Bruce Hutchison, author of a highly poetic 
treatise on Canada “The Unknown Country”, who styles 
himself an “amateur observer of politics” but who has lat- 
terly become an anti-socialist propagandist for the MacLean 
Publishing Company’s and other papers, writes in the same 
issue of the Post: 

No prescience was required to see that the CCF must become the 
true opposition, whether you liked it or not. ... Failing to see it, 
the old party politicians of Ontario engaged in the rather impractical 
process of cutting their own throats, by splitting between them the 
anti-socialist vote. ... This is no local phenomenon... . In four 
provinces, amyway, containing more than half the nation, the issue 
is now posed plainly for all to see. It is the issue of private initiative 
Mey socialism. It is, in terms of party labels, the CCF against the 
1eid. 

He is of the opinion that the two old parties should unite 
to oppose it—something they have already done in British 
Columbia and Manitoba, and will now have to do unofficially 
in Ontario. 

Mr. Hutchison’s amateur attempts to account for this 
phenomenon are less acute. The CCF, he declares, will grow 
“because it represents a powerful and vital idea—the idea 
of plenty-for-all, provided by an all-wise state, putting 
everyone in his place and telling everyone what to do.” But 
this “powerful and vital idea” is also very like a disease— 
“Canada cannot be expected to be immune from it.” It is a 
symptom of “a time like this, when every kind of discontent 
with the war and its disturbances can be canalized by a skil- 
ful party of protest.” (Remember when the CCF was being 
pooh-poohed as just a mushroom growth of the depression 
which would disappear with better times? Canada has never 
been as prosperous as now, and lo, the CCF is flourishing 
like a green bay tree. So it must be “the war.”) 

Perhaps the strangest reason for repudiating the CCF 
was that advanced by Miss Judith Robinson in her weekly, 
News. Her reason was that “the CCF is not socialist.” Miss 
Robinson harked back to Robert Blatchford and Ramsay 
MacDonald for terms in which to denounce the CCF’s 
apostasy. It recalled, she thought, “what the priests had 
made of the party Christ founded.” This was a pity; be- 
cause, Miss Robinson said, “few who are honest and reason- 
ably intelligent try to dodge the possibility that socialism, 
straight, may be the only solution for the mess we have got 
ourselves into.” To be sure, Miss Robinson said, “some of 
the reasonable still oppose, finding in the set-up of the 

socialist state rather too few guarantees of freedom for its 
citizens.’ Still, Miss Robinson would have been willing to 
agree that “in an age when material security is sought as the 
highest good, a tendency to sacrifice abstract liberty to that 
end makes no valid argument against the socialist phil- 
osophy. If such an age be upon us and cannot be escaped, 
it may as well be a socialist age.” Alas, this “painful choice” 
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was not before Miss Robinson. “The CCF is not socialist. 
Its leaders say so . . . It is just another party with a smooth 
publicity line.” So Miss Robinson, somewhat sadly, we 
thought, even a little bitterly, “having considered the alter- 
natives carefully,” declared that she would vote for—George 
Drew! (Dark hints that Miss Robinson might have voted 
Communist seemed implicit in her remark about CCF candi- 
dates who were “explaining the necessity of giving the united 
front of labor a smart kick in the backside for the sake of 
the CCF party.” But Miss Robinson was spared that painful 
choice also. Had not Tim Buck declared that, so far as the 
Communists were concerned, socialism was “out” for the 
duration? The party line has changed again since the elec- 
tion campaign started, but that was too late to catch Miss 
Robinson’s vote.) 

It was difficult at first to find a clue to the odd reasoning 
by which too little socialism in the CCF had sent Miss 
Robinson’s tortured soul flying for sanctuary into the arms 
of the Pro-Cons. But in the sixth paragraph it popped out. 
The CCF had received “a character reference from the 
Catholic Register.” And so “any dreams that may have been 
dreamed at Regina of establishing socialism as a working 
political faith for this new country can be folded up and 
put away. They were but dreams.” 

Many will regret that because members of the Roman 
Catholic faith find it no sin to support a party which seeks 
the betterment of our Canadian society through the co- 
operation of all its elements, the CCF should have forfeited 
so desirable a supporter as Miss Robinson. Her gifted pen 
has upheld many humanitarian causes, and her sympathy 
for the workers and the oppressed has been courageously 
and effectively displayed. It only goes to show that the 
environmental influence of Tory-Orange-Imperialist Toronto 
still works in a powerful and mysterious way. 

The whole Ontario campaign showed that the fight was 
not between the two old parties. No effort (and in the case 
of the Drewites, no money) was spared in misrepresenting 
and villifying the CCF. It was pictured as a party of self- 
seeking potential bureaucrats yearning to “regiment” the 
Canadian people. It was denounced simultaneously as 
promising Utopia and plotting a Nazi regime in Canada. 
Many of the falsifications by the old party propagandists 
were petty beyond words. In spite of all this, 32.4 per cent. 
of those who voted cast their votes for the CCF. They re- 
turned enough CCF candidates to make that party the offi- 
cial opposition in a legislature where it had previously held 
not a single seat, and to force Mr. Drew into coalition 
tactics, whatever his government may officially be called. 

Clear evidence was given that the common people are at 
last awakening to the fraud that has been perpetrated upon 
them for so many years by the “ins” and “outs.” The large 
preponderance of votes cast for the CCF by members of the 
armed services shows that these young people are looking to 
the CCF as their ally in the achievement of that better world 
for which they are fighting. 

The CCF will now be able to influence legislation in 
Ontario. It has already compelled the old parties to commit 
themselves to socially desirable measures, however vague 
the commitments and proposals. The task of Mr. Jolliffe and 
his fellow M.L.A.’s will be to use their advantage to force 
as many reforms as possible, and to expose the impossibility 
of wringing from the old parties’ leaders the more funda- 
mental changes our community needs. These can be obtained 
only by putting the CCF in power in all our provincial 
legislatures and at Ottawa. 

The conflicting lies and distortions circulated by its oppon- 
ents have provided an enormous stimulus to the people of 
Canada to learn for themselves what the CCF actually 
stands for. Unquestionably, some may have voted for the 
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CCF candidates either as a protest or in the hope for some. 
thing better. Now they, and the thousands who were per. 
suaded from voting CCF by ruthless lying about it, will be 
spurred to study its aims and proposals. In a calmer atmos. 
phere, and aided by this new curiosity, its leaders must now 
exert themselves to demonstrate that co-operation means 
neither “regimentation” nor compromise, but a working 
together of all elements in Canada to achieve the solution of 
our economic and social problems—in other words, to bring 
about in Canada, in a form adapted to the needs of ou 
changing world, the “government of the people, by the 
people, for the people” to which we have for so long merely 
paid lip service. 


The Cartier By-Election 
, 


> OF THE FOUR by-elections held on August 9, Cartie 
was in many ways the most interesting. Its electorate, which 
is almost entirely working-class, is composed of approxim 
ately 55% Jewish, 35% French-speaking and 10% other 
voters of mixed nationalities. It has traditionally returned 
a Jewish representative, being one of the two constituencies 
in Canada where this racial group predominates. There were 
four candidates who were serious contenders for the seat: 
Lazarus Phillips, the Liberal, a lawyer closely connected with 
the former member, Mr. Bercovitch, and legal counsel for 
the Bronfman interests; David Lewis, national secretary of 
the CCF party; Fred Rose, a Communist running under the 
label Labor-Progressive; and Paul Massé, representing the 
Bloc Populaire Nationale, the latest political expression of 
the more extreme French-Canadian nationalism. A fifth 
candidate, Moses Miller, ran as an independent and repre- 
sented nobody but himself. 


In the final result some 19,000 voters out of the 40,00 
entitled to vote went to the polls—less than 50%. Of this 
total Rose received 30% (5,767), Massé 29% (5,506), 
Phillips 22% (4,120) and Lewis 19% (3,627). The constit- 
uency was thus split four ways. The only decisive factor 
was the 70% vote against the Liberal government. Fred 
Rose had about the same vote as supported him when he last 
ran in Cartier in 1935. 

From the CCF point of view the result was disappointing 
though not discouraging. Rose was well-entrenched in the 
constituency, which he had nursed for years. Numbers of 
“Victory” clubs had been organized since June, 1941, which 
were sources of income and influence to his party. Indeed, 
it was obvious that the Communists were spending money 
even more lavishly than the Liberal Party on meetings, radio 
and literature. Their organization was admittedly good, with 
plenty of volunteer workers. In addition, they clearly po 
sessed a “machine” in the technical Cartier sense of the term, 
to match the Liberal machine which for so many years has 
made the constituency a by-word even in Montreal for “tele 
graphing” and other corrupt practices. Just how much the 
two machines affected the vote is impossible to estimate, but 
they are sufficient proof that neither party that used them 
is going to be an influence for restoring clean elections and 
democratic procedures to Canadian politics. 

By contrast the CCF organization was decidedly weak. 
Two major tasks faced the CCF: the introduction of a ne* 
party and a new candidate to the electors of Cartier. 
CCF has never placed a man in the constituency before, 
and though David Lewis was brought up there he had nd 
lived there for twelve years. To accomplish these tasks 2 
a little over a month would have required a well- 
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well-financed and numerous band of workers. Actually the 
Montreal CCF supporters were mostly new to the work, had 
insufficient money and did not turn out in sufficient numbers 
to cover the constituency as it should have been covered. 
Though some successful mass meetings were held, particu- 
larly an enormous open-air meeting the day after the Ontario 
results were known, the canvassing was incomplete and there 
were almost no people left to bring out the vote once scrut- 
ineers had been placed in every one of the 155 polls. 


Another factor that militated strongly against the CCF 
was the introduction of the Bloc Populaire candidate, Paul 
Massé. His presence, with the threat that Cartier might be 
represented by an anti-semitic, anti-war isolationist, took 
two groups of voters away from Lewis. It frightened some 
of the Jewish vote into support of Phillips as the government 
candidate who seemed likely to win (the Jewish Eagle, 
for instance, came openly to the Liberal side after Massé 
appeared), and it drew away much of the French vote which 
would certainly have preferred the CCF to either the Liberals 
or the Communists. Thus the Bloc Populaire has the satis- 
faction of knowing that it helped to send from Quebec, where 
the Padlock Act prohibiting communism still remains on the 
statute books, the first Communist to the Federal Parliament. 
At the time of writing Massé has indicated his intention of 
calling for a recount of the votes (he was only 261 behind) 
and has even hinted he may contest the election on grounds 
of corruption. 


One thing was very evident to everyone. Though Mr. 
Coldwell’s demand for a new enumeration of the voters in 
Cartier was granted, after the evidence of padding of the 
lists produced by Lewis and the CCF workers had been 
placed before the House of Commons, the new lists that were 
hurriedly prepared were scarcely more accurate than the old. 
Hundreds if not thousands of names were either illegally 
omitted or illegally entered on the roll. The Montreal 
Gazette carried article after article exposing the farce of 
the enumeration, but no serious attempt was made to secure 
an honest election. The CCF can make up its mind that, 
among the first reforms to be brought about once power is 
obtained, must be a complete revision of the Dominion 
Elections Act to stamp out these practices and to place the 
important functions of Returning Officers and Deputy Re- 
turning Officers in the hands of public officials instead of 
party hacks. At the same time it might consider whether the 
Australian method of fining voters who do not turn out to 
vote would not be a salutary reminder to the citizen of his 
democratic responsibilities. 


That. Legendary £agle, Death 


Somewhere above the innocent clouds there flies 
The legendary eagle. Never yet 
Have I beheld him. I have heard his cries. 
And once his shadow and my shadow met. 
I fear the vengeful kind who sent him up! 
Those claws are curled about the stones of our feud! 
When will those stones fall, and that king eavesdrop 
Upon the echoings of my splattered blood? 
Often I hoped to make my enemy sad, 
Impatient in his windy turret for 
News of the eagle, and none to be had — 
Lost in the skies, dead on the ocean floor, 
And therefore aimed, by shadow and by call, 
My arrows at what I thought his wings of jet. 
The arrows rose. The eagle did not fall. 
That wrathful kind will have his vengeance yet. 
A. M. Klein. 
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Canada’s “Limitless” 
Natural Resources 
Robert SF oLegget 


> IN THE WAGING of the present war Canada is indeed 
putting forth great efforts, the full magnitude of which will- 
probably be realized only when the cessation of hostilities 
permits the veil of censorship to be drawn aside from the 
many things now classed as secret. Achievements already 
made public give the lie to many a prediction of ten years 
ago as to what Canada could or could not do. And behind 
many of these stupendous projects are the natural resources 
upon which the Canadian economy ultimately is founded. 
That these resources are being used to a degree previously 
unthought of is common knowledge. But because public 
thinking about natural resources is still far from clear, many 
things that are happening to such resources need to be 
questioned and yet are given no place in public discussion; 
other developments make the headlines and yet deserve no 
such publicity. A brief review of some aspects of the war- 
time use of the main natural resources may therefore be of 
use; it cannot be more than suggestive in view of the 
magnitude of the subject but it may point the way to further 
questioning and quicken the interest of some who as yet 
have not realized what is happening to the “limitless re- 
sources” of the great Dominion. 


Clear distinction must first be made between renewable 
and non-renewable resources. The former—soil, water, and 
the animal and vegetable life dependent upon them—present 
the most serious problems; the latter—principally the we 
ducts of the mines—raise questions of a different kind, for 
when once removed from the earth, as they must be in order 
to be used, they cannot be replaced and cease to be resources 
of the country. 


All the renewable resources are inter-dependent but, as 
the writer has pointed out in another place, water may be 
regarded as primus inter pares. So it is thought of by the 
public, Canada’s boundless water powers being a popular 
topic for enthusiastic speeches on Canada’s future. Power 
development is only one of the many uses to which water 
is put, but in relation to the war effort it ranks second only 
in importance to the provision of public water supplies. 
And in the matter of power development, Canada is indeed 
fortunate in this time of stress. 

Let us consider the two provinces of Quebec and Ontario 
only, which use the larger part of the total public power 
supply of the Dominion. The long-term policies of the 
Hydro Electric Power Commission of Ontario have enabled 
the “Hydro” to meet even the most stringent demands of 
war industry with but little interference with ordinary public 
service. Additional power is being obtained from water 
diverted from the Hudson Bay watershed into Lake Superior, 
the Ogoki diversion having only just been brought into use, 
but even this source of power is the result of long-term 
planning. In Quebec, similar service is being provided by the 
private power companies, the operations of which are now 
so closely controlled by the provincial electricity commis- 
sioners. The Shawinigan Water and Power company had 
embarked, just before the war, on a new long-term develop- 
ment of the St. Maurice River—a most fortuitous decision. 
And Beauharnois, of such ill-fame, now ranks as one of the 
greatest power-houses of the world, supplying both provinces 
with vitally essential power. 

Shipshaw is a name that has recently been in the news in 
connection with wartime water-power development and as 
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is so often the case when engineering works are discussed 
in the public press, a fine crop of inaccurate and misleading 
information with regard to the technical aspects of the 
scheme appeared. Actually, it is the last stage of the de- 
velopment of the fall in the Saguenay River between Lake 
St. John and the sea; in its essentials it was planned over 
a decade ago. As an engineering and construction feat, 
the Shipshaw job is outstanding, as the better informed 
critics of its financial angles readily admitted. And as this 
review is concerned only with the use of natural resources, 
it can be said that the Shipshaw project is technically a 
splendid wartime addition to the means whereby Canada is 
gradually harnessing her available water power. 


The distinction between the technical aspects of power 
development and the corresponding financial features may 
seem to some an academic one. It is far more than that, and 
is an essential prerequisite for clear thinking about the 
future of Canada’s resources. Social ownership of efficiently 
developed water-power projects can be decided in the future 
just as well as now. But with other resources the picture is 
far different. Soil, for example, must be conserved now if the 
agricultural future of Canada is to be assured. Conservation 
measures with regard to many fisheries and much wild life 
are equally an immediate necessity. But as these resources 
are not directly linked to the war, consideration may more 
usefully be given to one of the greatest of the renewable 
resources providing vital war material, the future of which 
is even now problematical. Timber is today, in every sense, 
a critical material. 

Far too many Canadians fondly imagine that Canada is 
still a land of boundless forests, with an unlimited supply of 
large timber and of smaller trees for pulp and paper making. 
To all such who may read these words the fact that today 
Canada has a timber controller (with one of the most 
difficult of all control jobs) is presented as a vivid corrective 
to their views. Try and buy even a small quantity of pine 
for private use. Consider that on essential war work it is 
sometimes impossible to obtain any timber larger than 
ordinary domestic sizes, and the fact that all is not as it 
should be with our timber resources will become clear. 


Behind the present critical situation lies a long and tragic 
story, known to those who have studied the situation and 
on record for those who may wish to read it. The timber 
of Canada was plundered in the past, mined instead of 
being farmed off the land, with the result that what were 
once some of the finest stands of white pine in the world 
have now almost gone. This is but one example. The gov- 
ernment of British Columbia is reported to have told the 
Sirois Commission that within fifteen or twenty vears the 
commercially available B.C. fir would be almost exhausted. 
And that was some time before the war; with accelerated 
cutting for war purposes, the situation is today probably 
more acute. 


Timber is essential for war purposes; it must be cut. But 
the critical position of the timber supply at present is the 
direct outcome of past timber policies (or their lack). Cor- 
respondingly, the increased use of timber for war purposes 
will leave its legacy, thus increasing immeasurably the need 
for timber conservation. What is being done in this vital 
field? Not very much. Progress has been slow since the 
necessity of conservation was first recognized only a few 
decades ago. Quebec leads the way; New Brunswick also 
sets an example. Work is being done in other provinces, the 
conservation of all resources being a provincial concern. In 
the last year or two, Ontario has initiated some important 
reforms in forest policy. Despite this, however, Mr. Hipel 
(Minister of Lands and Forests, under Mr. Nixon, respons- 
ible for the changes) was defeated in the recent election. 
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So also was Mr. Peter Heenan, who preceded Mr. Hipel 
as Forestry Minister. Those who wish to read of Mr. 
Heenan’s work in protecting and conserving Ontario’s forests 
will find some record of it in the official reports of the 
legislative enquiry into the provincial timber administration 
published in 1941; it is a document worth reading. Of 
special significance, therefore, is the defeat of these two 
ministers, as is also the fact that the seventh “point” in Mr. 
Mrew’s election platform is: “To appoint a Forest Resources 
Commission; to cancel improper timber contracts; and to 
push policies of conservation, reforestation and soil con- 
trol... .” This is encouraging confirmation of the views 
of those who have for years affirmed that the control of 
invaluable forestry resources should be always through the 
medium of a non-political commission, in order that long. 
term planning might be possible and the possible vagaries of 
political control avoided. Since the CCF also appreciates 
the importance of forestry control, it appears probable that 
at long last Ontario is within sight of an enlightened forestry 
administration. 


But provincial control alone is not enough. Many forestry 
problems are inter-provincial, and the uses of timber are 
not restricted by provinciat boundaries. Correspondingly, 
the income derived from forests is shared by provincial and 
federal governments. The federal government has, therefore, 
a vital interest in forest resources and yet at the present 
time exercises no control over them, and spends a mere 
nittance on forestry work—a pittance for which good value 
is received. it should be added, through the excellent work 
of the Forest Products Laboratory and the Dominion 
Forestry Service. In view of the present wartime use of 
timber in the national war effort and of all the normal 
neacetime factors, it would appear to be essential that the 
Dominion Government co-operate with the provinces in 
forestry work—work that will provide almost ideal post-war 
oprortunities for re-employment. And this necessitv poses 
vet another problem in Dominion-Provincial relations, a 
problem which was not dealt with in the Sirois Report. 


Tt may seem strange that consideration of the use of 
Canada’s natural resources should lead, even in this brief 
review, to constitutional questions. Yet this is inevitable 
because of the fact that at present natural resources are 
held to be a matter of provincial concern. So dependent is 
the national economy upon natural resources that the logic 
of this constitutional restriction is very questionable, just 
as the failure of the Sirois Commission to tackle the question 
of the control of natural resources was so unfortunate. 

It may be urged that it is this same impediment that has 
civen rise to the perplexing questions regarding some wartime 
developments in the use of non-renewable resources which 
are as yet unanswered. These can be no more than listed: 
the long delay in the development of the Steep Rock Iron 
mine, and the unusual financing arrangements for its de- 
velopment finally announced: the neglect, until a few months 
ago, of the greatest reserve of oil in the world, the Athabasca 
Tar Sands, and the incomprehensible arrangements for their 
further investigation as ultimately announced; and the 
further development of the oil field at Norman Wells, down 
the Mackenzie, still shrouded in official secrecy but already 
posing peculiar questions regarding its control. 

It will be seen that these questions differ from the prob- 
lems posed by the timber situation which, in some respects, 
cannot be left for solution after the war—when public 
attention can at last be diverted from the immediate task 
of winning the war and re-directed to Canada’s own prob- 
lems. But their citation will suggest that in Canadian post- 
war planning natural resources cannot be neglected as they 
have been in the past. cannot be assumed by anyone to be 
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“jimitless,” but must rather be regarded as a part of the 
rich heritage of this land to be conserved, controlled, and 
utilized with all the care and skill of which Canadians are 


capable. 


Ten Plans or One? 
E teheoche 


>» WE HAVE BEEN sworn in, and sworn at, innoculated, 
injected, dejected, nearly rejected, and trained. We have 
been sent East, then West and back again. We have waited 
impatiently, hurried resignedly, flown and waited to fly, and 
what are we? The Air Force! We did guard duty, kitchen 
duty, waited on officers in their mess, and now some of us 
are officers. Someday we will say: “I was mobilized, im- 
mobilized, and now | am demobilized. What is ahead .. . 
apathy?” 


We have had time to talk. We have wondered why it is 
we have put up with this regimentation, this constant grind, 
this training. There are many reasons why we have chosen 
to serve our country, to do guard duty, and to work seven 
days a week, but we have all offered our services and our 
lives because Hitler must go. Then we will be able to 
choose our own way of life. 


People in Canada today are prosperous. Life is good. 
But there was not much a young man could believe to be 
worth fighting for in the Canada of the 1930's. You say 
the ‘Four Freedoms.’ Yes, we fight for that, we have given 
up our civilian lives for those things, but not for what we 
had in the 30’s. We recollect the accompaniment rather 
than the theme. Remember? . . . a free education and re- 
lief before you left school, and no job afterwards. 


Maybe our War Effort has suffered because many had 
too little to be thankful for. Many lost their means of 
livelihood and knew of no way to learn another way of 
life. Many earned $12.50 a week and had to work 60 hours 
a week for that. Many dared not voice their own opinions 
for fear of the boss, or the corporate majesty of a million 
dollar institution. Many remember forced tax sales, 38c. 
wheat, steel mills and coal mines virtually closed down from 
war to war, unused factories, lay-offs, fish prices which yield 
only a sub-subsistence income. 


Nobody who is Canadian can forget the problems of the 
prairies still unsolved, a by-product of Canada’s National 
Policy and a changing world. Do you remember streams 
drying up, wells going dry, because we were unscientifically 
exploiting our lands from the Maritimes to the Pacific, 
ruining our farms and our forests and the people who lived 
by them? Some people remember soup kitchens, the poor 
relief, the unemployed. Some recall the Turgeon Report 
which could only compliment one textile company on the 
treatment of its employees and on working conditions in 
its factories. If you do not remember the government of 
the 30’s, elected by all of us, the Sirois Report will recall 
it for you: “When a specific and co-ordinated program was 
required, there was bewilderment; when positive action was 
heeded there was only temporizing and negative policies; 
when a realization of the far-reaching effects of the altered 
circumstances was demanded, there was but faith in the 
speedy return of the old conditions of prosperity.” 


That was the accompaniment. But we fight for the theme: 
Freedom and Liberty and Equality of Opportunity. When 
We return to choose our way of life freely, as we will do 
when we win, we do not want that accompaniment. 
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Today very few of us get on with this war to protect 
what we had. The world has changed and only the reaction- 
ary person believes that what was in 1937 can be recreated. 
Today we preserve ourselves, our Canada, in order to create 
a future in which we and our country may achieve, not a 
golden age, but an age in which people may work and look 
forward to greater leisure, wealth and independence. 


Some individuals speak of better education, some of an 
organized country run by experts who can assure everybody 
jobs and security. Some recall Russian Communism. Some 
desire only steady work. Some say if a union of nations 
will help them and help Canada, let us have union. All 
want a Canada with truly free speech, with a future in 
which they can work unoppressed, unafraid, and happily. 
Our view is forward. 


So in the armed forces, and everywhere I have been in 
Canada, our aim has been to defeat Hitler. Our enlistment 
has been an act of faith in the future. It is our faith that 
our government will not recreate an economic order which 
produces crops and burns them, or causes our lands to be 
exploited so that we may live and those that follow suffer. 
Ours is a faith which calls for a peace which is not a 
declaration of war for the next generation. Ours is a faith 
that our problems can and will be solved; that we, too, can 
be masters of our destinies. It is our faith that we will 
all be able to work constructively, not exist on handouts 
from the government. In short we want each citizen to 
have a cettain minimum opportunity; a certain opportunity 
for education, a standard of living and the opportunity to 
build himself a place in the community. The state will be 
interested in each citizen’s well-being—not, as often has 
happened, only interested in the well-being of special inter- 
ests and pressure groups. Vice versa, each citizen has duties 
towards his community: he must not farm, labor or lumber 
in such a way as to harm his fellow citizens, nor the natural 
resources their lives and Canada’s future depends upon. 
For, indirectly, such damage to our citizens and to our 
resources is a crime as great as sabotage. 

You may believe this type of thought is wishful, not 
practical; that romantic hopes alone do not build a state 
such as has been described; that there are insurmountable 
obstacles to be overcome. It is true there are great difficul- 
ties; it is true that next year there will be even greater 
difficulties. Today more people are war-weary. More people 
are working in highly-paid war industries. More people 
only want to have peace and go back to a normal existence. 
When the war is won there will be still more exhausted 
people, more people who are uninterested in anything but 
re-establishing themselves with a minimum of effort. There 
will be fewer men to take an interest in the good govern- 
ment of our country. 

Only by realizing this, only by realizing the apathy 
nations newly at peace commonly show, by recognizing the 
forces of reaction which would take advantage of this 
apathy and by overcoming them, can we win the peace. 
Apathy ‘leading to reaction has happened before. It 
is not a dream, it is a danger. After the Napoleonic Wars 
practically every country in Europe was given back to those 
who had governed them in the century before Napoleon, 
before the French Revolution. And that same government 
in France had caused the people to revolt. Not until 1848 
did the power of liberalism in Europe increase sufficiently 
to overcome these reactionary powers. In England a some- 
what similar reaction can be noticed after the Napoleonic 
Wars. One instance of this was a law effecting labor organ- 
izations; it forced them underground, and turned them into 
secret societies. Not until 1832 was the power of post-war 
reaction checked. Then it was only checked after public 
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disturbance. Only then was the first step towards universal 
suffrage and democracy achieved. After 1918 similar tend- 
encies were noticed. 


It can happen here at the end of this war. It is our job 
to see that for once history does not repeat itself. If we 
can overcome post-war apathy, if we can overcome the 
forces of reaction, we have sufficient wealth and ability to 
achieve anything we wish. This war has shown that to be 
true. If this initial lethargy is overcome Canada may be- 
come worthy of the generation who believe in her sufficiently 
to fight and perhaps die for their faith in her. If our 
government will expend but one half the thought, one half 
the worry, and one half the money it is now expending for 
war on a peace program, Canada after this war will be all 
we could desire. 


The first great difficulty, then, will be apathy. A huge relief 
and public works program is not overcoming apathy; it 
is only a stop-gap. But a united Canada is not apathetic. 
When Canada has an objective great enough, it is united. 
Canada was united in the fullest sense of the word only 
when achieving a goal; whether that goal was the creation 
of Confederation or the settlement of the West and the 
creation of a trans-continental economy based on wheat, 
or the waging of a war. On such occasions Canada over- 
comes apathy and arises revitalized to the challenge. After 
this war, to arise united, great, and not living on free bread, 
we again must have a goal to enlist the people. This calls 
for a high degree of political courage and leadership. 


At the present time there are many committees in Canada 
planning post-war reconstruction, veteran and munition 
worker rehabilitation. The most prominent is the Dominion 
Committee on Reconstruction, but there are nine other 
plans for reconstruction, one in each province. Most of the 
ideas are good ones, but are presented to the people in 
legislative driblets. There is no plan, no goal, nothing con- 
crete which we can support and work for, give our loyalty 
to, and see achieved before our eyes. 


We must not be afraid to plan. The Past President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects put it aptly when 
he said: “In these days of war, countless admitted failures 
in matters of organization and administration have under- 
mined our national superstition that Almighty God is always 
on the side of the man who refuses to plan.” It is doubtful 
if Almighty God would be on the side of the man who had 
ten plans. This type of post-war planning will not be a 
challenge to Canada; it will not overcome apathy. But one 
plan containing the best of all the plans would present a 
challenge to Canada; it might overcome apathy. 


Our Marsh Report is designed to give to our people 
certain services which will help them and our country. But 
it does not prevent unemployment. It does not re-train those 
employed in unprofitable industry. It does not provide for 
the establishment of new industries in the depressed areas. 
Perhaps private industry will do that, but if it does not 
there may be unemployed men. All the insurance schemes 
in the world will not replace a job. A man without a job 
is of no use to himself or his country. He is a useless 
citizen. 

Instead of these bits of plans let us have a national, all- 
inclusive program. So much to be achieved in a certain 
period and successive periods, as necessary. This plan to 
be dated from the day peace is declared; to be conceived 
on a large and challenging scale; to be presented to people 
as a whole, and as an objective to be completed as a whole; 
A completion the goal which will unite us in our Peace 

ort. 
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We see about us signs that reaction is growing stronger 
that many people want to return to things as they wer 
a few years ago. A return to normalcy it is called. This 
is our apathy showing. We should decide now if what is 
being planned is good enough; if it could not better be 
presented as one plan. We should decide now if we will be 
able to say at the peace, “We have kept our faith; it is and 
will be a better nation.” Or we may have to say as Woodrow 
Wilson said to the men after the last war “...I am 
obliged to come to you in mortification and shame and say 
I have not been able to fulfill the promise. You are be 
trayed. You fought for something you did not get. And 
the glory . . . is gone like a dream in the night, and there 
ensues upon it . . . the nightmare of dread which lay upon 
nations before this war came.” 


The Rural Mal 


These are the green paths trodden by patience. 

I hang on the valley’s lip, a bird’s eye viewing 

All that opposes to makers and masters of nations 
Only its deep distrust of the Word,— 

To the smashed records for gobbling and spewing 
Cows that exist in a slow-motion world. 


For here is man on man’s estate of nature, 
Farmer on farm, the savage civilized 

Into the image of his God the weather,— 

Only another anarchist, foiled highflyer 

Whose years have grown as a minute in his eyes. 
His grins reveal a vision of barbed wire; 


Birth evokes pleasure and a reflective pity, 

Marriage or mating, much of the voyeur, 

Sickness, an interest and some hope of booty; 

And death strikes like an absurdly barked command 
Confounding with its Easy, its As you Were, 

His stiff-kneed generation unused to bend. 


I sense his hours marked by my two-wheeled cart 
Descending the stony hill: as I stop by his box 
The ring of tin as the Knowlton News goes in 

Is a day’s knell—and the countryside contracts 
For an instant to the head of a pin; 

Or he comes with a money-order, or to chat. 


Getting good money, and money is always good, 
We keep the high standards in the front parlor 
Like a wedding-cake or a motto carved in wood, 
“The falling-out of our enemies makes no friends”: 
“Far as I’m concerned, the war can go on forever!” 
A man can make a dollar, with hens. 


Scraping the crumbling roadbed of this strife 

With rotten fenceposts and old mortgages 

(No way of living, but a mode of life), 

How sift from death and waste three grains of duty, 

On thoughts that start from scratch and end in a dream 
Of graveyards minding their own business? 


But the heart accepts it all, this honest air 

Lapped in green valleys where accidents will happen! 

Where the bull, the buzz-saw and the balky mare 

Are the chosen fingers of God for a farmer’s sins, 

Like the axe for his woods, and his calves and chicks and 
children, 

Destined for slaughter in the course of things. 


John Glass. 
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The Case for Public Control 
Hankin 


> IN YOUR LAST issue you staged a contest between two 
very good friends of mine, Mr. J. M. Macdonnell and Mr. 
F. R. Scott. I wonder whether you will allow me to make a 
few comments from the side lines. 

I cannot help feeling that the two protagonists, like so 
many people who discuss social problems today, are the 
victims of the fault of confusing ends with means. They 
give to method a greater prominence than it deserves. 
Planning, profit, ownership, “enterprise” are merely ways of 
producing and distributing goods, of dealing with things and 
people. What I think each of the debaters and all reasonable 
men want is that goods shall be produced and distributed 
efficiently and equitably and under conditions which will 
encroach as little as possible upon personal liberties. There 
are many ways of arriving at these results but none is perfect 
because of human frailty, and none is permanent because of 
changing circumstances. 


In championing private enterprise I think Mr. Macdonnell 
does not emphasize sufficiently the conditions under which 
the freedom it enjoys may be permitted to continue. Like all 
our freedoms it must be curbed so that it does no social 
harm and assures that enterprise will perform its social duties 
adequately. Though many of his business associates may not 
agree with this tenet I know that Mr. Macdonnell, with his 
fine sense of social responsibilities, will do so. But how far 
has he envisaged the consequences of subscribing to this 
article of faith? Does he realize that, since full and fair 
competition operates only over a limited area of our economic 
life, it involves a wide use of social disciplines in business? 
I think he can hardly be aware of the extent to which 
economic concentration has gone on in Canada, and Mr. 
Scott has done well to refer him to the Price Spreads Report 
which records that, in 1929, the assets of approximately one 
hundred of the largest companies in Canada (including the 
two railways) represented about two thirds of the total 
capital invested in all Canadian industries and more than 
one third of the total national wealth. This and much other 
evidence shows how competition has been eliminated or 
weakened as a social regulator. If private enterprise is to 
continue to be a factor in our national life some other social 
discipline must take its place. What can it be? 


Short of expropriation by government two forms are avail- 
able. On the one hand is counter-organization of labor unions 
to keep wages reasonable and of co-operative distributive 
societies to keep prices low. On the other is the regulation 
of prices or profits by government or by trade associations 
supervised by government. Of course labor unions may go 
too far and may themselves need regulation. But they and 
CO-operative societies should be encouraged by government. 

d monopolies and all enterprises which escape full com- 
petition including those selling their products at ‘“admin- 
istered” prices should accept limitation of earnings through 
Control of prices by government, excess profits taxation, or 
Price limitation through trade associations which are subject 
‘0 social supervision. These practices should assure maxi- 
mum production. 


In order to correct another defect which causes fluctuation 
in employment private enterprise, in common with public 
bodies, may have to submit tu control over investment. 
Studies made since the last war have shown that much un- 
employment is caused by improper timing in the placing of 
orders for capital goods which form such a large part of the 
important construction, equipment and machine industries. 
It is natural for managers to place such orders when business 
is active and to refrain from doing so when business is bad. 
The levelling out of employment requires that the procedure 
should be reversed. It is not unlikely that government 
regulation of investment by public bodies and private enter- 
prise may be necessary to bring this about. 





Francis Hankin is a Montreal business man, 
head of Francis Hankin & Co. Limited, and autbor, 
with W. T. L. MacDermot, of a widely-read book, 
published during the depression of the thirties, 
entitled “Recovery by Control.” We are glad to 
publish the accompanying article by Mr. Hankin, 
suggesting an alternative to “public enterprise” 
as a solution for our economic problems. 











Are Mr. Macdonnell and his friends ready to accept dis- 
ciplines of this sort? If they are not I suggest that the life 
of private enterprise will be short because it will be unable 
to provide maximum and regular production and, on the 
advent of unemployment on any considerable scale, the 
people will turn to government which they know from the 
example of Russia and the experience of two world wars can 
provide full employment. 

Mr. Scott is not in favor of giving private enterprise 
another chance. He would take the bull by the horns and 
turn most if not all business over to government. But if he 
sincerely wishes to ensure efficiency, equity and freedom, he 
should pause before taking so drastic a step and contemplate 
the possible consequences of doing so. He should examine 
the record of the administration of public enterprise in an 
objective manner. Whilst it will often compare favorably 
with that of the best of private enterprise, political considera- 
tions sometimes impair its efficiency. Without seeking per- 
sonal profit decisions will be made for the purpose of advanc- 
ing party welfare or the interests of a particular ward or 
section of the community. Because this temptation exists 
everywhere and is difficult to avoid, management of publicly 
owned enterprises has been turned over to fully or partly 
autonomous bodies such as state trusts in Russia, “public 
companies” in England, and “government proprietary cor- 
porations” in the United States. When this is done the 
resulting organizations are not very different from the great 
privately owned organizations whose owners, during the last 
two decades, have lost control of management which has 
come into the hands of groups of men who, by using the 
proxy system or one of several legal devices which the fertile 
imagination of corporation lawyers has created, have been 
able to get astride the management and remain there. If 
such men have pursued anti-social policies they have done 
so more for their own ends than for the benefit of the 
stockholders. An easy remedy lies in regulating their prac- 
tices and their salaries and bonuses. 
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Though there is much room for improvement the record 
of big business, especially that which is subject to social 
regulation, in the last decade or two is not wholly bad. In 
order to get a true picture of what it is doing and how its 
defects may be cured it should be examined in an impartial 
way. Mr. Scott is wrong, for example, in conveying the 
impression that the investor in Bell Telephone shares enjoys 
a return of 8%. Actually this figure represents a return of 
about 5% on the real investment, and new issues to the 
public during the last two decades have always been at a 
considerable premium which has gone into the coffers of the 
company. Moreover, the risk accompanying investment in 
its shares is greater than that attaching to government bonds. 
During the depression the company was forced to reduce its 
dividend to 6%, and if wireless telephony should suddenly 
become practical and cheap, the Bell shares would probably 
become worthless. 


The truth of the matter is that big business, whether 
publicly or privately owned, needs some sort of social regu- 
lation to hinder bureaucracy, nepotism and inefficiency. The 
Central Electricity Board (CEB) in England is subject to 
regulation by the Electricity Commissioners, and similar 
methods of supervision ought to be put into effect for all 
public and private bodies which are not disciplined by 
effective competition. The merits of this method will be 
obvious to those who see that it is not ownership that matters 
but the power to regulate the benefits that flow from it. 
That power lies in the hands of most governments. Some 
have not fully used it and others find hindrances in archaic 
constitutions. The remedy in the first case is to stir govern- 
ment to action and in the second to change the constitution. 
Expropriation and administration by government of all the 
means of production could give no greater social benefits 
than efficient regulation but, on the other hand, may bring 
on new social evils. 


The chief of these may be the loss of personal freedom. 
Mr. Scott will not agree with this statement partly, I think, 
because he has had little practical experience in business. 
Apparently he thinks it can be run efficiently by using the 
democratic methods of frequent consultation and debate. 
Experiment and experience everywhere, including Russia, 
have proved that this is not the case. Though wages and con- 
ditions of work may be the subject of decisions in committee, 
administrative responsibility must centre in one man, as in 
an army, otherwise confusion and inefficiency will supervene. 
Hence efficient business administration requires dictatorship. 
And if government takes over administration of all enter- 
prises, it must become an economic dictator as it is in Russia. 
When this happens, it is difficult to prevent the virus of 
dictatorship from affecting political administration as well. 
Is this a danger which Mr. Scott does not see or does he 
prefer equity to liberty? 


There are of course many people who will vote for this 
choice: they are ready to sacrifice liberty for efficiency and 
equity: they would be happy in a hospital, an institution or 
any kind of organization which assures them of comfort, 
security and relief from responsibility. They are the auth- 
oritarians who lend support to dictatorships including the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Of a different and opposite 
temperament are the people who like to do as much as they 
can for themselves and, if they must be members of organ- 
izations as is the case today, they do their best to curb their 
power and to control them so that personal liberties are 
invaded as little as possible. Such people oppose centraliza- 
tion of power even though, by doing so, they may sacrifice 
some measure of efficiency. They are the libertarians who 


keep alight the lamp of freedom. There always has been a 





Copies of Mr. Hankin’s article were sent in 
advance of publication to Mr. J. A. Macdonnell 
and Mr. F. R. Scott. Mr. Scott’s reply to Mr. 
Hankin appears herewith. We expect to present 
in our next issue a reply to both Mr. Scott and 
Mr. Hankin by Mr. Macdonnell, who was unable 
to submit his article in time for this issue. 











conflict between these two kinds of people and there always 
will be. Let us hope that in future it will be confined to the 
council chamber where decisions will be made as a result of 
trial by debate instead of trial by combat of which we have 
had more than enough in the last three decades. 


Mr. Scott Replies 
FR Scott 


& MR. MACDONNELL made out a case for private en- 
terprise; I stated the case for public enterprise. Now Mr. 
Hankin comes along with a hybrid system which certainly 
will not satisfy me and I should guess would not satisfy 
Mr. Macdonnell either. Under Mr. Hankin’s proposed 
society private business would have to submit to (1) control 
of wages by trade-unions, (2) control of prices by co-opera- 
tive societies, (3) regulation of prices or profits by govern- 
ment, (4) control of investment by government, (5) in the 
case of monopolies, limitation of earnings through various 
devices. This seems to me to be unlikely to restore that 
ancient stimulant known as “business confidence.” And it 
would not give us national economic planning. It would 
leave the basic controls still in the hands of men appointed 
by their respective private corporations, while government 
would still be a kind of policeman poking into business 
affairs to make sure no one was getting away with murder. 
Society would continue to be split into two warring camps; 
business plans and government plans would come into con- 
staut conflict; and nobody would know whose duty it was 
to lay down the national policy for future development. 


Mr. Hankin, however, makes it clear that he does not 
want government ownership of business on any considerable 
scale. He belongs, therefore, to the private enterprise group, 
and is not on the side-lines at all. He even goes so far a 
to say “it is not ownership that matters, but the power t 
regulate the benefits that flow from it.” If ownership does 
not matter, why all this fuss at the suggestion that private 
business give it up? We believe that ownership does matter, 
vitally, even though the question of how ownership is used is 
just as important under public as under private ownership. 
Owners tend to protect their property and to use it for their 
interests; public owners will tend to do the same. But theif 
interests are community interests, whereas private interests 
never are. {if 


There seems no point in going over again the questions of 
efficiency and of freedom, since Mr. Hankin’s comment 
merely repeats the well-worn arguments. As regards 
efficiency, I will simply refer again to the splendid 
of the Crown companies during this war, which, on MI. 
Howe’s own admission, are among the most efficient in 
Canada. If we have done it once we can do it again, 4 
we do not need to look to Russia or Sweden or anywhere 
else for examples, As for the problem of freedom, Mr. 
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Hankin gives his case away when he says that “administrative 
responsibility must centre in one man.” In so far as that is 
true (and it is not altogether true) it makes public owner- 
ship all the more necessary. For the public official is more 
responsible to popular control, more liable to investigation 
and more a servant of the people than any manager or 
director of private business will ever be. As an example, 
contrast the severe criticism and the searching analysis of 
expenditures in the Wartime Information Board with the 
total immunity from investigation accorded to the Aluminum 
Company of Canada. With a democratic constitution one 
can call the public servant, no matter what his powers, to 
account; private business works under the cloak of secrecy 
even when it is given control over our great natural resources. 
Public enterprise will impose responsibility which monopoly 
capitalism has destroyed, and will therefore increase freedom. 


Some Questions for 
Mr. Macdonnell 


Eugene Forsey 


> THERE ARE a few points in Mr. Macdonnell’s interest- 
ing “Case for Individual Enterprise” with which Professor 
Scott’s admirable reply does not deal, and on which I should 
like to comment. 


(1) Mr. Macdonnell, like other supporters of private 
enterprise, seems to think it self-evident that “Other free- 
doms cannot persist if freedom of initiative—economic free- 
dom—is lost.” It is not self-evident to me, nor, I think, to 
a good many others. I wish Mr. Macdonnell could be 
persuaded to explain precisely how he has arrived at this 
conclusion. 


(2) Even assuming that “freedom of initiative” is a satis- 
factory definition of “economic freedom,” how many people, 
under modern capitalism, really enjoy any such freedom? 
Mr. Macdonnell would presumably reply that he has given 
a partial answer in his figures of the “number of separate 
organizations in the field of manufacturing alone.” But has 
he? How many of these “organizations” are really “separ- 
ate,” and how many are mere subsidiaries of larger organiza- 
tions? How many are parts of cartels which restrict their 
ireedom in various ways? How many are small establish- 
ments under remote control of large corporations which 
supply their machinery or provide practically the sole market 
lor their products? How many of the “organizations” are 
corporations, in which the bulk of the shareholders have 
little or no real say? 


(3) Mr. Macdonnell says that “We cannot create a drop 
of water. We can only control what nature provides. 
Broadly speaking we may say that controls produce 
nothing.” This sounds like an echo of eighteenth century 
Physiocratic doctrine. The Physiocrats drew the conclusion 
that only the extractive industries “produced” anything: the 
farmer “produced,” the miller merely manipulated. Mr. 
Macdonnell appears to draw a different conclusion, though 
txactly what it is I cannot make out. In any event, the 
Whole passage seems to me to be just playing with words. 

Course we cannot “create” a drop of water, ex nihilo. 

Ut We can create power, by controlling the water. Indeed, 
the whole of production might be not inappropriately 

tibed as “controlling what nature provides.” Mr. Mac- 
donnell uses “control” in a very special and restricted sense, 
aad arrives at conclusions which are already present in his 
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definition of the term. It is perfectly legitimate to use the 
word in a much wider sense, from which, of course, abso- 
lutely different conclusions follow. This particular argument 
of Mr. Macdonnell’s, therefore, proves nothing, just as the 
counter-argument from the other use of the word “control” 
proves nothing. 


(4) Mr. Macdorzell says that “The motive of most suc- 
cessful business men is not primarily profit but to run a 
successful business, which means to produce and distribute 
goods efficiently. . . . The true criterion of success for the 
real producer is the conquest of the technical and business 
problems of the task. . . . Few men would cease production 
merely because there is no profit.” Once again Mr. Macdon- 
nell’s definition is open to question: is it necessarily true 
that “to run a successful business means to produce and dis- 
tribute goods efficiently”? But, assuming that the definition 
holds good for what Mr. Macdonnell calls “the real pro- 
ducer,” as I think it does, the question immediately arises, 
why is profit so essential? On Mr. Macdonnell’s showing, 
in this passage, profit would seem to be superfluous. Mr. 
Macdonnell of course goes on to explain that “profit is a 
necessary and inescapable test of and check on the efficiency 
of the organization.” But is it? Surely that is precisely what 
requires to be proved; and in view of the undoubted efficiency 
of such enterprises as the Ontario Hydro, the London Pas- 
senger Transport Board and similar agencies all over the 
world, the proof would appear to be a matter of some 
difficulty. 

(5) Mr. Macdonnell, quoting the Economist, suggests 
that the role of State policy is to restore “real enterprise 
by putting an end to the false and restrictive variety which 
already before the war was producing an ossified and un- 
adaptable economy.” This sounds like the “Back to the 
Market” school, or, in plainer terms, some form of “trust- 
busting.” Does Mr. Macdonnell really think that policy is 
practicable? If so, how does he propose to carry it into 
effect? 

(6) Mr. Macdonnell makes great play with the example 
of Edison, whom he appears to consider a typical product 
of the individualistic system. But was Edison typical? And 
even if he was, was the “individualistic system” which pro- 
duced him the same “individualistic system” which we have 
now? Or has capitalism so changed that the production of 
Edisons has become practically impossible? Surely the char- 
acteristic discoveries of our day in the field of applied 
science come rather from the great research laboratories than 
from the individual inventor of the Edison or Ford variety; 
and surely those laboratories can be maintained just as 
effectively by Governments as by private corporations (as 
indeed many of them are now), and their products made 
even more fully available to the public. 


(7) Mr. Macdonnell cites Mrs. Webb to prove that under 
socialism there would be only one party, and quotes Cole to 
prove that “It is quite impracticable to continue the parlia- 
mentary system ‘when the rival policies differ in funda- 
mentals’.” He might have quoted Laski to the same effect. 
Mr. Macdonnell clearly has a very poor opinion of Mrs. 
Webb’s and Cole’s and Laski’s economics, but a very high 
opinion of their political theory. Why? They are no more 
infallible on the one subject than on the other; on the one, 
as on the other, the question can be decided only by rational 
argument, not by bandying texts in the fashion of mediaeval 
Schoolmen. If Mr. Macdonnell will explain why he thinks 
a party system and parliamentary government could not 
exist under socialism, I am ready to argue the contrary; 
for I think that on this point Mrs. Webb, Cole, Laski and 
their various disciples are just wrong, and that their wrong- 
ness can be demonstrated. 
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(8) Mr. Macdonnell says that “Individual enterprise in 
the 1930’s was trying to operate in a world half-maddened 
with fear and given over to feverish preparation for new 
wars.” He entirely ignores the question whether the “fear” 
and the “feverish preparation for new wars” had anything 
to do with the operation of individual enterprise. Surely he 
would be obliged to admit that at least some of the fear 
resulted from the Nazi seizure of power in 1933; that this 
could scarcely have taken place if German (and other) 
“individual enterprise” had not already been in serious dif- 
ficulties; and that the “feverish preparation for new wars” 
had not a little to do with such recovery as capitalism 
attained before the outbreak of the present war? 


(9) Mr. Macdonnell, like the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce, commends the Lever Brothers pamphlet, “The Prob- 
lem of Unemployment.” It is a very able document. All 
socialists should study it carefully, if only to find out the 
best that capitalism has to offer “in the crucial matter of 
providing jobs.” For that pamphlet, officially endorsed on 
this very point by the largest and most representative body 
of Canadian employers, explains very clearly and at some 
length (pp. 30-32) that “full employment” does not mean 
full employment in the plain man’s sense, but only the 
avoidance of “mass unemployment”; that industry cannot 
function effectively without a “reserve of people waiting for 
work”; and that this reserve of unemployed persons should 
serve as a sort of economic barometer for the Government, 
which should so adapt its economic policies as to prevent 
the reserve from getting either too large or too small. 


What Is “Reconstruction”? 


» HON. IAN MacKENZIE, addressing the special parlia- 
mentary committee on Reconstruction and Re-establishment, 
March 11, 1943, discussed the term Reconstruction. His 
words throw such an interesting light on the Government’s 
attitude towards post-war problems, that we give them in 
part below, as printed in the minutes of the proceedings: 

“This word ‘reconstruction’ . . . came into prominence at 
the time of the American Civil War and was used, in the 
first instance, in its literal sense. That war had devastated 
large areas which had to be rebuilt. But, in approaching 
that task, the American people found there was more than 
physical reconstruction to be undertaken—there was broad 
economic and political reconstruction as well. When 
Americans today talk of their ‘reconstruction period,’ they 
are thinking less of the rebuilding of cities and towns, of 
dwellings and of farm buildings, than of the economic 
rehabilitation that was necessary. 


“Similarly, at the time of the Great War, the word ‘re- 
construction’ was first used in relation to the devastated 
areas of Belgium and northern France, just as today, in 
Britain, it refers to the rebuilding of Coventry, of London’s 
East End and other areas bombed and burned by the enemy. 

“But because, even at the time of the Great War, it was 
applied also to the great economic and political changes 
which had to be controlled and directed in the post-war 
period, we in Canada, who have mercifully been spared the 
immediate horrors of war’s destructiveness, have come to 
use it in its abstract sense entirely. 


“In our governmental vernacular, we have come to think 
of ‘reconstruction’ as primarily the creation of a post-war 
economic condition in which there shall be gainful employ- 
ment for all our people. ‘Social security’ we think of as a 
result of ensuring that any imperfections in our post-war 
planning do not impose undue hardship upon the individual. 
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“ ‘Civil re-establishment’ or ‘rehabilitation’ are words tha 

we use in direct relationship to the ex-service man’s personal 

problem—his restoration to productive and useful ciyjl 
ee 


“The government’s policy with regard to reconstruction 
can be summed up in one word ‘preparedness.’ The making 
of concrete plans and the drafting of specific programmes is 
something that is neither wise nor possible at this stage. 
There are to many uncertainties about the future, while we 
are engaged in a war for survival and the issue of our 
struggles is still undetermined.” [The italics are ours]. 


Quoting approvingly the words of Mr. George Luxton in 
the Dalhousie Quarterly, Mr. Mackenzie continued: “Mr, 
Luxton went on to indicate three types of ‘current planning 
which are decidedly worth while’: 1. Preparation for the 
first stages of demobilization—the order in which troops 
and war workers are to be demobilized; the problems of 
reconversion of industry; the institution of public works, 
etc. [at this point Mr. Mackenzie interjected—“for whic 
phrase I would substitute ‘publicly assisted enterprise’ ”]; 
2. The preparation of minimum standards of social welfare 
and social security. . . . 3. Concrete research into the in- 
dustrial and employment structure of the Canadian econ- 
omy.” 

From this it will appear that the Government’s “prepared- 
ness” by no means envisages any over-all planning of our 
economy, so as to integrate all these special features. The 
one thing Mr. Mackenzie is very precise about is that “public 
works” will mean “publicly assisted enterprise.” 


The Need For An Opposition 


The Editor: 

It was a disappointment upon reading Mr. Scott’s article in your 
August issue to find no answer to Mr. Macdonnell’s strongest point 
in his Case for Individual Enterprise. This point is his contention 
that political freedom would go with economic freedom, (i.e. corporate 
control), and his references to Mrs. Webb and G. D. H. Cole in 
support. Is it not true that Mrs. Webb went on record as endorsing 
the single-party system? It is true; and democratic socialists will 
have to expressly repudiate this error of the lately deceased and much 
respected lady. As to Cole, his position is less clear. But his state- 
ment that socialism “should begin as a constitutional movement, and 
thereafter develop into a revolution under the aegis of its constitutional 
authority,” is at once dangerously vague and suggestive. 

The fact is that too many socialist writers while believing them- 
selves staunch democrats retain at the back of their minds the 
cataclysm-millenniam complex of Marx. They should recognize it and 
get rid of it. It is this complex that troubles Cole, making him suppose 
that once a socialist party has attained government office it must stay 
in office forever after. Of course there is no such need. The funda- 
mental need for the retention of political democracy is a genuil 
parliamentary opposition; meaning that any government, Cap! 
or socialist, must be under a constant fire of criticism from t 
opposition party, which has the right to transform its minority 
popular support into a majority support, and take office when it does 
so. The reason for this is as clear as anything in political science, 
the best authority is Harold J. Laski who writes: “It is the record of 
history that no class of men can retain over a period sufficient m 
integrity to direct the lives of others. Sooner or later they pervert 
those lives to their own ends.” ? 

I offer two simple points for clear thinking. (1) No socialist govert 
ment can proceed at once to a drastic program of nationalization; the 
New Zealand Labor Government, with a very handsome majority, 
has not done so. (2) No socialist government after an efficient 
fruitful term of office needs to fear the return of another party '0 
power; should the New Zealand Labor Government go down in 
coming elections, most of their work, if not all, will be 
Parties change their policies to suit the times, and as the Left grows 
in power the Right adopts much of the Left viewpoint. The pe 
essential is that the socialist aims should be realistic, practicable, 
beneficial to the whole society. 

G. McLURE, 


Westmount, P.Q 
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Bread and Butter and the 
Post-War World 
} W Watson 


>» WHEN THE ATLANTIC CHARTER promised us 
freedom from want as one of the essential outcomes of this 
war it presupposed both a world of need and a world of 
supply. It did not, however, go to the point of suggesting 
what also underlies this claim, that these two worlds of need 
and supply can only come together in some form of planned 
economy. Yet such planning is necessary if we are to analyze 
the need and organize the supply. No laissez-faire system 
can possibly view the problem in its entirety or prepare for 
it on a world-wide basis, especially where it is concerned 
with national privilege or private profit. Indeed, the present 
system, insofar as it has frustrated world-planning, and has 
put in its place either regional development or individual 
enterprise, actually increases the inequalities of the human 
situation, and postpones their final resolution. 


Under present conditions, wealth and security are enjoyed 
by comparatively few countries or people, while the great 
mass of mankind lives in want and insecurity. For example, 
before the war, Britain and the United States controlled 41% 
of the world’s investments, although they counted for only 
9% of the world’s population. This may be compared with 
China, which with nearly 20% of the total population, pos- 
sessed only about 3% of the total investments. In other 
words, limited population in restricted areas, through the 
uilimited use of their natural advantages for their own 
unnatural ends, have been able to control a disproportionate 
amount of wealth, and the rest of the earth, with even denser 
oe to take care of, have had to make do with far 


It is such inequalities which lie at the root of most of the 
conflicts of history, prompting the migrations of races, the 
dash of colors, the struggle for colonies, the war of tariffs 
and finally of armies. Thus, in the past, the migrations of 
Europeans into the New World, of Arabs into Africa, and 
the Indians and Chinese into Malaya, have all been attempts 
at equalizing growing inequalities, and of escaping the pres- 
sure of increasing population upon decreasing resources. The 
same thing is going on today with the struggle between white, 
brown and black races in South and East Africa for the 
livision of pioneer territory; or the conflict of Russia, Japan 
and China in the opening up of Manchuria and Eastern 
Siberia. And out of all these conflicts the “Haves” only seem 
to get more, and the “Have Nots” to lose even what they 

ve had, 

Of course, part of this inequality is inherent in the unequal 
distribution of the physical resources of the globe. Geography 
ems to favor some regions with quick, easy, ample re- 
wards, but to make life difficult and unproductive in others. 
Yet that in itself is one more reason why we should work 
for a planned economy. Indeed it is the fundamental reason. 
Until we give up the wasteful, thoughtless and selfish ex- 
ploitation of natural resources we shall never be able to 
‘scape the spectre of want; until we are able to pool our 
advantages and underwrite our risks in common we cannot 
hope for freedom. 

However, this is no easy task. It is unfortunately true 

t some geographical barriers are insuperable. For instance, 
We can do nothing to change the size and shape of the 
continents, the occurrence and the amount of minerals, or 
the nature and effect of the climates. All we may do is to 
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change the human pattern of society in such a way that no 
people is penalized by its geography but that each has a 
fair share in the resources of the earth. But we cannot leave 
this to chance. Left to itself, society inevitably reflects the 
geographical inequality. The peasant concentrates upon the 
fertile plain; the merchant at the crossways of trade; and 
the industrialist at the source of power. This is regarded as 
only natural; just as in Ontario it was once regarded as 
only natural that development should coincide with focal 
junctions and sites of water power. And yet in Ontario, the 
Hydro Commission evolved to smooth out some of those 
differences, and sell power at Toronto as cheaply as at 
Niagara Falls. That was done to prevent a major disturb- 
ance in the distribution of economic control; to keep it in 
the same hands even after electricity might have altered 
things. However, the same sort of planned economy might 
be followed to spread economic control, and share it out 
with the new lands as well as the old. 


In order to attempt this equitable redistribution of con- 
trol, a thorough understanding of the basic inequalities must 
first be obtained. We cannot make plans in a vacuum. They 
must be related to the earth as a whole, and to the earth as 
it is. Geography is as essential to post-war planning as 
economics or politics; because, when all is said and done, 
the geographical problem is basic. For instance, what are 
we going to do with the control of space? As Ratzel has 
said, space is power. The fact that the great land masses 
of the earth are crowded into the Northern Hemisphere has 
shaped the rise and fall of empires since the beginning of 
time. What are we going to do about the fact that there is 
two and a half times as much living room north of the 
equator as there is south of it; that, given the same standards 
of production, we can always outproduce, outbuy and out- 
populate our southern neighbors? Sit back under the cloak 
of a Monroe Doctrine and do them out of the control even of 
what they have? That would be the result of private initia- 
tive. But that is something which Mexico in its expropria- 
tion of oil wells has declared it will not stand. Probably 
the other Latin states will not stand it either. Are we to 
go on, then, in an attempt to bully them, or risk alienating 
their goodwill by our policy of national handshaking and 
individual hold-ups? 


Even within our own northern hemisphere, however, there 
are differences in living space. The land is much wider 
between latitudes 35 and 60, that is, in the temperate 
countries, than in either the subtropical and equatorial or 
the polar zones. The nations in the temperate regions have 
at least a 20% advantage in this respect. How should they 
use that advantage? Bar the less fortunate but often quite 
populous regions to the south of them from spreading into 
their territory; prevent, for instance, the immigration of 
Chinese and Indians, and keep Italy and Japan as “Have 
Not” nations? That is what nationalistic policies under the 
influence of private pressure have led to; with the result 
that both the Pacific and the Atlantic have been torn with 
economic and racial struggles, and dragged into the war. 
Surely there is a better solution. For instance if, thinking 
of the future, the “Temperate” powers reduce immigration 
from foreign regions, then, as an alternative release for the 
cooped up energies of these densely settled but very limited 
lands, they must surely offer greater freedom of trade, and 
markets for their industrial penetration. 

Because there is only the most superficial knowledge of 
the space factor, a great deal of nonsense about the 
potentialities of future settlement is believed. Space in itself 
is no measure of living room. What really counts is the 
amount of fertile lowland which a nation possesses. In other 
words, the “relief” of the land modifies living room, and 
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must be reckoned with. Africa is a big continent, with about 
four times the area of Europe; but only 12% of Africa is 
lowland, whereas 54% of Europe consists of plain. Many 
of Africa’s vast empty spaces will always remain empty. 
It will be very dangerous, therefore, for the white man to 
say “We can push the negro back into the bush. There’s 
still plenty of room”; or (what is even more dangerous) 
to say, “We can develop the coastal plantations; there’s the 
whole interior for native enterprise.” The truth is, the 
present native population is already beginning to press upon 
the resources of the land, and unless it has an outlet in 
colonization or in a higher possible development of trade 
it will come into increasingly violent conflict with the white 
man’s sphere. 


The space factor is also modified by climate. Regions 
with a moist, equable climate have an unequal advantage 
over those with a dry or a cold one. Vast areas of the 
world are rendered dependent by desert and barren lands. 
The deserts of the world cover 12 million square miles; the 
barren lands another ten. Together they make about 40% 
of the earth useless for intensive development, and force 
men to crowd to the coasts and into the temperate climatic 
zones. Yet the real difficulty is that they are not evenly 
spread. Europe has only 12% desert; North America has 
33% ; Australia 66%. The so-called empty lands of Canada 
and Australia are as a matter of fact nearly full up. The 
barren lands of the one and the desert of the other prohibit 
large-scale immigration, and should dispel the idea that 
hundreds of millions of people can find a refuge in either 
country. Similarly the apparently empty lands of the Middle 
East are in reality relatively full, and cannot be expected to 
take in many Europeans (for example, Italians or Jews) 
nor relieve the overpopulation of India. Indeed, these regions 
themselves may be seeking further room in the near future, 
as they are looking for wider markets today. 


The world of supply, therefore, seems far short of coincid- 
ing with the world of need. This is even more true if 
we consider the distribution of industrial raw materials. 
Minerals, fuels and power resources are still more unevenly 
scattered than the fertile lowlands from which man has to 
get his food. This is seen particularly in the occurrence of 
the greater industrial requirements of iron, coal and oil. 
For instance, the chief iron deposits of the world lie in four 
major regions: first, on the oceanic borders of Europe; 
second, on those of North America and Brazil, both of which 
really form the single Atlantic Basin field; third, on the 
borders of the Indian Ocean, in South East Africa and 
North East India; and finally, on the Pacific border of the 
Far East, in North China, Manchuria and Japan. Roughly 
speaking the European fields account for 43% of the 
known reserves of the world; the New World ones, 35%; 
those of the Far East, 6%; and those of the Indian oceanic 
area, 5%~. Thus four regions, all in the closest touch with 
the Northern Temperate lands, possess 89% of the world’s 
most important industrial metal. Does that mean that the 
southern parts of South America, Central Africa, West and 
Northern Asia and the greater part of Australia are doomed 
to industrial dependence because of their lack of iron? At 
present that is what it amounts to, with the result that the 
greater portion of South America, Africa and the Middle 
East is under the economic domination of the United States 
or of European powers. At the same time, within the more 
favored countries there is a strong tendency for the steel 
trusts to develop the raw materials for their own purposes, 
without consideration of the ultimate interests of their nation 
or of the world. In other words, the geographical concen- 
tration of resources has produced a concentration of economic 
control which has been used, not for the good of all, but 
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for the private benefit of the few who are concerned. The 
worst example of this abuse of opportunity has been the 
action of American companies supplying iron to Japan even 
when it seemed not unlikely that the two countries would 
come to war. 


Coal resources have heretofore been even more important 
from the industrial point of view than iron. To smelt two 
tons of iron, three tons of coal are required. Consequently 
iron is brought to coal; the great steel centres are on coal 
fields or at coaling ports. Modern man has moved to cog 
as primitive man moved to water. If this continues, then 
North America, Europe and East Asia will have a pre 
eminent say in the affairs of men, since these three regions 
own 93% of the known coal reserves of the world. Alread; 
that fact has made itself evident in the rise of Britain, th 
United States, Germany, Russia and Japan to world power. 
Of these countries, however, only the United States an 
Russia have giant reserves; only they seem destined for 
much greater expansion. Does that mean that the othe 
powers will gradually become dependent upon them, as tk 
rest of the world has become dependent upon Britain, Franc, 
Germany and Japan in the past? I think the outcom 
revolves entirely around the question of planning, for under 
any other system such a consequence would undoubtedly 
occur. 


Even more urgent is the problem of access to the oi 
fields of the world. Once again the Atlantic seaboard nations 
or those in relatively close touch with the ocean through it 
landward gulfs, have a predominant share in the world’ 
supply of oil, possessing in Europe, North America and 
the Gulf states of South America about 85% of the total. 
The remainder is found in much smaller quantities on the 
Pacific seaboard in California, in the Eastern states of 
South America, in the East Indies, or in the Middle East. 
Such a concentration of resources has produced one of the 
worst examples of the concentration of economic power, 
since in recent years, before Russia and Mexico pulled out, 
America, Britain and Holland owned or controlled over 80% 
of the world’s extraction of oil. Once the great oil combines 
were at work, very little could check them. Even when the 
peoples of the world had expressly stated that Italy was 
the aggressor in the Abyssinian war; even when Italy and 
Germany were using their stores to help the rise of Fascist 
in Spain; even when the Spanish Fascists were inaugurating 
the Second World War—that is, when it was obvious that 
supplies to the dictators were supplies delivered against 
ourselves—the sale of oil continued, and no attention was 
paid to international consqquences. 


Yet that is what must be expected unless the people 0 
the world compel their statesmen to plan on a world bas 
for world benefits. Otherwise, the customary way in whid 
the resources of the world are exploited focusses producti 
and exchange at a few centres, and forces the nati 
engaged chiefly in primary production to become de 
upon the manufacturer and the merchant. Economic pre 
sure then leads to political domination. The pill may & 
gilded by such phrases as the New World Order which the 
Hitlerite economy has put forward; or by the Co-Prosperity 
Sphere invented by the Japanese. Its effect is just the 
same: to obtain political control through economic pene 
tration. For there are no final frontiers to economic sp 
as dictated by private profit or nationalistic enterprise. ° 
the contrary they interpenetrate each other in a bewilderin 
way: in a way that leads inevitably to cut-throat compet 
tion and to war. To protect British oil interests in a nomi 
ally independent country like Persia the British fleet ha 
been known to cruise the Persian Gulf. The protection of 
the American interest in Central America has led to 
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domination of Nicaragua, Panama, and West Indian states. 
No single group of powers, our enemies alone are not guilty 
of expanding sovereign rights until they include predominant 
economic interests. It happens wherever powerful individuals 
or associations of individuals gain control of the sources 
of economic development and use them for their own gain 
or for the gain of the country that supports them. It happens 
in a planless world, where supply is not made to meet the 
need, or at any rate the need of all; but where, if necessary, 
the world of supply may even be wasted, and wasted 
forever, for the desire, the price of the few. Such a system 
annot be tolerated any longer in a world where it results 
in total wars of such global consequences. 

In conclusion, it might be said that the presence of want 
inthe world is due to the way in which the basic geographical 
inequalities have been preserved and even emphasized by 
inequalities in economic control and in political dominion. 
If we are to secure freedom from want we must attempt, 
first, to lessen the geographical differences and thus make 
it less possible for favored regions to dominate their neigh- 
bors; second, to broaden economic control and do away with 
the concentration of opportunities in the hands of any nation 
ot group of nations or any monopoly or combine of mon- 
olies; and third, we must be prepared to limit national 
wereignty in the furtherance of a world polity, and to 
onsider international problems, not upon a national nor 
yet upon a regional basis, but upon the basis of a world 
pan, Freedom from want entails freedom to plan—freedom 
fom a planless system of individual enterprise or national- 
istic autarchy. 


The Art of Mexico 
Graham MeInnes 


> AT PRESENT in Ottawa, an exhibition of contemporary 
Mexican art, sponsored by the National Gallery of Canada, 
vill later be seen in Montreal and Toronto, and possibly in 
ther urban centres. Anyone who misses it is likely to feel, 

1 later years, as the amateur movie cameraman felt when 
was informed, as his last foot of film ran out, that 
Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin were about to appear. Per- 
taps more so. For if these tired eyes are any judge, we are 
vinesses to perhaps the greatest outpouring of sustained 
ad revolutionary creative activity since the days of the 
‘igh Renaissance. 

Ido not say this lightly. It would be easy, in the first 
athusiasm following the impact of a most unusual exhibi- 
‘on, to overstate the case. But this opinion is based on four 
“parate visits and three weeks of thought. Not much—sub 
‘vecie aeternitatis; but enough to convince me that the art 
‘presented by this showing bears all the earmarks of a 
teat national and artistic flowering. It has everything that 
% would normally expect to find in such a development: 
‘xerity and emotional depth, technical mastery blended to 
sonal integrity, the simplicity that comes from a perfect 
‘lance of method and approach, and a noble theme. 

This theme is the national re-awakening of Mexico in 
"ms of a discovery, or rather a restatement of the Aztec 
‘dition: immensely powerful and extremely old. To the 
‘mest objective cruelty of Spanish art, and the savagery of 
“¢ Mexican landscape, has been added the sinew and mar- 
™ of a tradition that deals with life and death with 
“tached realism, and has in it elements of the fantastic 
&iN to the plumed serpent of Aztec mythology. 

_ The Mexicans have taken the discoveries of the School 
"Paris, and fused them successfully to this tradition. They 
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have taken the endless, directionless experimentations of a 
group of artists frustrated within the framework of Western 
scepticism, and fired them with new life. Perhaps it is as 
simple as this: that all their work is guided by the absolute 
certainty that comes from having faith—faith in themselves, 
their tradition, their own skill and the future of their country. 
And as a result, their work has also a strong sense of 
corporate or group activity. It is as if the individual painter 
found his highest expression, not in realizing his own personal 
aesthetic longings, but in being the mouthpiece of a creative 
national upsurge. 


For the last fifteen years we have been familiar with the 
work of the great Mexicans—Orozco, Rivera, Siqueiros, 
Morado—all of whom are represented here. But to see this 
showing is to discover that, far from being isolated peaks, 
these men are points in a plateau of sustained creative en- 
deavor; and that they are surrounded with scores of painters 
who bear to them much the same relationship as the minor 
— of the Elizabethan period bear to Shakespeare or 

onne. 


The parallel might be carried further. In the same way 
that the Elizabethan dramatists were able to take the shop- 
soiled literary stock in trade of the Italians and breathe new 
fire into it, so the Mexican painters have wrought wonders 
with the trends in European painting of the past forty 
years. You will see New World Chiricos, Picassos, Legers, 
Miros and Groszes. But they are not imitations; they are 
re-statements. And most of them are a great deal stronger 
than all save the best of the School of Paris. They are also 
a great deal simpler. This exhibition requires no catalogue 
notes. 


The subjects portrayed may possibly repel Canadian 
audiences. The Mexicans deal strongly and feelingly with 
death, birth and conception, and do not hesitate to show 
their mechanics. We are a people who, at both the social 
and the artistic levels, are pretty inhibited about these 
things. Perhaps that is why our painters have felt surest 
before the unadorned beauties of nature. For ours is a 
landscape art; and being a landscape art it has at times a 
somewhat inhuman quality. The art of the Mexicans is 
warmly, richly human. It is also politically adult, without 
being doctrinaire or tractarian. 


But perhaps the greatest lesson to be drawn from the 
showing is the importance of having both artist and public 
moving forward on the same social or emotional wave. That 
this is possible in Mexico is due, I suppose, to the political 
and social upheaval in that country being so general as to 
inspire and indeed to demand articulation on the creative 
side. 


We have been saying here for many years that the 
nineteenth century concept of the artist. as a lonely introvert 
in a garret, at odds with society, is false. But the North 
American painter is still pretty much at odds with society. 
His garret is much larger; but despite education, the gap 
between him and his public is still fairly wide. As the gap 
narrows, we can look forward to an art of our own which 
will be as rich and positive as that of the Mexicans. Many 
of our painters realize that the Ernest Thompson Seton 
approach is no longer valid; they look more critically and 
more shrewdly. Our art cut its teeth with the Group of 
Seven, as a youthful movement of revolt. It will come of 
age when we in turn become, like the Mexicans, a nation 
that has ceased to be at sixes and sevens. For the time 
being, the New World which has taken over leadership in 
the plastic arts, must perforce lie south of the Rio Grande, 
rather than North of the 49th parallel. 
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Impressions 
Mle Eody 


® IF YOU run short this month, Mrs. Clovey, I said, 
you run short period. And for God’s sake can’t you do 
something about your teeth, Mrs. Clovey, which are decayed 
across the gums or something. And I’m tired of figuring 
out how your teeth are to be fixed, Mrs. Clovey—figuring 
out how you can get to clinic and ‘encouraging’ you to go 
to clinic and figuring out how if Marjorie stays home once 
one week and Albert stays home once the next, after that 
you can go. And think of those teeth looking at a Real 
Estate Agent; or worse, a Real Estate Agent looking at 
them. Would any decent self-respecting Real Estate Agent 
look at those teeth and give you his house? Would a Real 
Estate Agent consider those teeth when you already have 
six children in the first place? Yes I know, Mrs. Clovey, 
you are living in an unspeakable half-side of a house on 
Branch Street, with Albert, Marjorie, Annie, James, Doris 
and Helene, and Mr. Clovey home from barracks, and the 
Motts, and God knows how many children, and Mrs. Mott 
going to have a baby—in that dark dingy dismal quarter 
with the blue china clock of yesteryear and the dark-blue 
glasses and the long dark hallway like a tunnel. The old 
man upstairs keeps tripping over the toys and some day he 
is going to fall down and break his neck. But what Real 
Estate Agent is going to take you with those teeth, Mrs. 
Clovey? What with your children defacing the walls and 
bringing great harm and destruction, calumny and misfor- 
tune on the snow-white walls of the Real Estate Agent’s non- 
existent house....And for God’s sake quit losing things 
Mrs. Clovey. Doris lost a mitt. Marjorie lost a money order 
and it had to be cancelled. You lost your registration card 
and didn’t get your cheque on time. Get your cheque on 
time, Mrs. Clovey. . . . Get grants. Get baskets. Quarrel 
with Mr. Clovey as you both have tempers. Pin your dress 
with a safety-pin. Get the nurse for Annie’s bronchitis. Get 
your teeth fixed. 


But don’t rur short, Mrs. Clovey. 


THE DEVIL 


> THIS ONE beautiful autumn morning, I walked up 
Branch Street, and did not find Mrs. Collander in. The 
door was locked. So I strolled up the street, and thought 
I would ask at a neighbor’s place about her. I knocked on 
this door, and this woman answered the door—quite an 
ordinary sort of woman, I thought. 


“Do you happen to know Mrs. Collander?” I asked. “O 
yes,” you said. So then I asked casually if it would be all 
right if I just sat down in the chair right there on the 
veranda and leave a note for her. “O no,” you said cordially, 
“come right inside to do that, where you will be warm.” 
“O never mind,” I said, but you insisted, and showed me 
through the door into the small living-room. I started to 
write the note. 


“I’m doing a washing this morning,” you said conversa- 
tionally. And I could hear the machine going in the distance, 
with a quiet jig-jig purring the way it does at home. “It’s a 
nice morning to be doing a washing, and it’s rather fun 
with a machine to do it, isn’t it?” I said comfortably. “O 
yes,” you said. 

“I thought you might be a Bible Student,” you asked 
then. “O no,” I said. “They’ve been around this week 
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lately,” you said. “O yes, I understand there is a convention 
on this week,” I said. 


“When they liberate the Communists and don’t allow 
Jehovah’s Witnesses to go free, you can understand what 
a state things have come to, it’s dreadful!” “Yes, isn’t jt 
awful,” I said politely. 


“It just shows you that it’s the Devil who owns this age, 
doesn’t it!” “Yes it certainly is an awful age isn’t it,” I said 


“T don’t see how people can fail to see that Christ js 
coming again,” you said. Your little eyes narrowed in slits 
in your face beneath its curlers, your hands twisted. Your 
voice was high and breathless. You looked out the window. 
“My, that little boy over there,” you said. “If he were min 
wouldn’t I give him a whipping!” 


I stood up. The note was finished. “You don’t mind 
giving this to Mrs. Collander,” I said. “Why no,” you said. 
“T’ll see that it gets to her today.” 


“Thank you very much for the paper and everything” 
I said. “Good-bye,” and walked out the door. 


Summer Woman 


Better than dreams was this reality 

Laughing at wedlock, sudden and thoughtless, 
With gestures bathed in music, unrhetorical. 

O train-whistle lonely, lonely as 

Man seen a long way off in railway cutting 
Were we before this recognition, plain as light. 
Exploding green as from a trampled star 

Our limbs grew, lengthened, circled like rivers, 
And thoughts were quiet countries in the clouds. 
Better than dreams, though unachieved, 

Nor smooth nor fair nor far from pain 

This wind-impelled confusion. 


Patrick D. Waddington. 


Gro. Age 


Contempt their portion who from safe harbors 
With easy drum-talk speed the ships of death, 
Who, with profuse rhymes, in their soft arbors 
Weave garlands for a corpse they'll never see. 
Fraud their virtue, lies their honesty, 

And ignorance of torment, fear, despair 
Rounds out their solemn knowledge; anguish 
They cannot share; defeat 

They'll not endure; sacrifice 

Not theirs to bear, but lulled with sweet 
Grace notes of poetry 

Culled from empty formulae 

They sully the single, terrible, reiterate fact of death 
For men who die. 


Let us, the living, shed 

Tears for the living, not the dead 

Though glorious; those who remain 

Our namesakes are all men ; 
Whose days scooped out of darkness rain with pain 
Common as spilt blood, as shattered bones 

As children mad with hunger; these, these, these 
For whom our pity, anger, love are words 
Meaningless and cold as stones. 


Patrick D. Waddington. 
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Special Delwery 
Through the pelvic path 
Once joy’s domain, 

From cave of birth 
The temple of pain 


Calls forth its god; 

Up from its sea, 

Up from womb-bed 
Comes joy’s monstrosity— 


Out of love’s bleeding, 

Out of the flood 

This queer-shaped kneading 
Of fibre and blood 


Emerges frail victor 
Wailing thin liberty— 
Unwashed saviour 

Of body’s posterity 


Into larger world 

With uncrouched journeying 
As man; bodily hurled 

Into self and unreturning. 


James McDermott. 


Radio Fan 
When ardent poppies lift their scarlet skirts 
In wantonness beneath the waxing moon, 
Each, flounce upflung, he giddily subverts 
By his white gaze; and lovelies lie aswoon. 
So flagrantly my thoughts behave each night 
Your voice is heard. The magic is too much! 
Dishevelled and distracted with delight, 
The hussies lie submissive to your touch. 


Inanimate and cold, a phantom sphere — 

Such is the moon. This throbbing song I hear 

Is simply space reverberating from 

A spinning disc, striking the tympanum. 

Deceived by sound, my silent thoughts are strewn 
Like poppy petals lifted to the moon. 


Rita Smith. 


Poom 


The long tendrils of time 
Reach across her face — 
Impersonal caress 

Over her face. 

Held in sleep, 

A silk tent stretched over storm, 
Is the sense barren 
Doomed from discovery 
From exploration 

The heart an open door 
For all to enter. 


Woman, lost from love, 
I weep with you. 


Miriam D. Waddington. 
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Noon Hour 


On the dull rocks of work where toes stub double— 
buckle, never bleed and only bruise, 

the hour of noon spreads like a yard of sea, 

is crisp with salt. 


Call it your holiday, skip like a bather 

on pavements where the private show is smudged 
and new-moon lips of little idiots 

are your own painted mouth. 


Blister at bargain counters where 
body is bare in the imagined moment 
and the coin sun glares as it slips 
between two clouds of hands. 


Ten guards that are your fingers cannot hold you 
nor stop your promenade along the pier 

where the band plays and sitting costs a quarter 
while fifty minutes run, 

but with the next 

the fat tide is a razor. 


Time clock is lunar, snaps elastic seas, 
uncovers the blunt rocks, turns knees and breasts 
to stone, erects in heads 
mimeod epitaphs. 
P. K. Page. 


The Inarticulate 


Dumb are their tongues and doubtful their belief. 


And grown too slow to speak, 

grow double dumb, 

misers of words and miserable when wrapped 
tight in a sentence. 

(O move the comma half an inch for head 
to slip and wriggle through— 

the final latch 

clicks with the word of sense! ) 


I see them daily, inarticulate, 

on street cars and on street; 

work at their desks 

and worm my hearing underneath their skulls, 
die from the silence rooted in their tongues, 
slide like a cup upon their screaming eyes 
and feel the sirens blowing in their necks 
vibrate too high for sound. 


They wither, tuned for sound, who cannot speak, 
hammer all day at keys that do not print, 
and file their voices in the teeming vault. 
Learning the language of the deaf and dumb 
their prayers are lit, but studying fingers creak. 
Like foreign papers, no one reads their hands. 
P. K. Page. 








Escalators 


Now I know why the sight of an escalator 
in a department store, 

plummets hard on my heart, 
turning my entrails to water. 

It is man himself revolving 

with mechanical persistence 
through the inevitable motions 

of days, months, years; 

money, his darling token, 

hourly, eternally passing 

from hand to extended hand: 

and streams ejected 

from countless suburban homes, 
green handkerchiefs of lawn 

or yards with railing; 

(the gallant brief geranium 

clasped by dull curtains) 

crammed into street cars, 

or hastily slamming doors 

of the clever brisk beetles 

we call automobiles; 

rivers of people, 

dammed, released by traffic signals, 
flowing to and from counters, 
(time, like a fretful falcon 

forever perched on the nervous wrist) 
steady sickening rhythm 

of perpetual food process; 

women in rows before callous mirrors, 
powdering defiant or defeated noses, 
firm or flabby faces, 

lipstick predominant, 

flame both of hope and despair. 


Man in his masses, a part of machinery 
himself had created, 

rattle and heartbeat, 

warm flesh entangled 

in the cold embrace of ruthless steel. 


Ah, if man only 

had mastered the movement 

of his own turbulent, wayward spirit, 

he might go laughing throughout the world, 
breathing the field, the forest, the garden, 
as if at home among those he loved. 


How I hate, escalators, 

your farcical motion; 

for man, the spirit, imprisoned in cities, 
is thrall to something far less than he, 

gravely rotating, grotesque, methodical, 


round and round. 
Elsie Fry Laurence. 


Fiction Award 


Ryerson Press announce their $1000.00 Fiction Award for the third 
year, the purpose of which is to stimulate the production of Canadian 
novels that are skilfully written, rich in their interpretations and 
genuinely creative in their approach to life. All manuscripts must be 
typed, double-spaced, hitherto unpublished in any form, should con- 
tain no less than 50,000 or exceed 150,000 words and addressed to 
The Ryerson Fiction Award, The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario, not later than March 1, 1944. Further details 
may be obtained by writing the publishers. 
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Books of the Month 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE AGREEMENT: 4 
Study of British and American Commercial Policies, 
1934-1939: Carl Kreider; Ryerson (Princeton Univer. 
sity Press); pp. xv & 264; $6.00. 


Had it not been followed within eight months by the 
outbreak of a world war, the Anglo-American Trade Agree. 
ment of November 17, 1938, would have been the most im. 
portant commercial agreement since the Ottawa Agreements 
of 1932. Conditions brought about by the war greatly re 
duced its importance. Since Great Britain immediately im- 
posed a system of exchange control and import licensing, her 
tariff was no longer a major factor in the control of imports: 
and even the American tariff has ceased to be the determining 
factor in whether exports from Great Britain will be admitted 
to the United States. But the Agreement nevertheless merits 
careful study. It helps us to understand the British and 
American commercial policies of the pre-war period. Andi 
may throw some light on the possible policies of the tm 
countries—the greatest trading countries of the world—afte 
the war. 

Mr. Kreider has written a brilliant analysis of the Agree- 
ment and the negotiations leading up to it with particular 
reference to its place in and relationship to the commercial 
policies of the two countries immediately concerned. In 
1938, these policies were diametrically opposed. Great Bri- 
tain, which up until the first world war had been the world’ 
greatest free-trade country, had, since the depression, adopted 
a policy of both industrial and agricultural protection; and 
this had been accompanied by an abandonment of her tradi- 
tional policy of treating all countries equally, an abandon- 
ment which was particularly manifest in the Ottawa Agree- 
ments. The United States, on the other hand, if not yet 
ready to abandon her traditional protectionist tariff, had be 
gun, also since the depression, to reduce some of the enormi- 
ties of the Hawley-Smoot Act by a bilateral trade agreements 
program which stressed equality of treatment by insistence 
on the unconditional most-favored-nation clause. Great Bri- 
tain also had a trade agreements program; but, as Mr. 
Kreider points out, Great Britain’s efforts were directed a: 
most exclusively towards increasing her trade on a bilaterd 
basis with other individual countries. In most of her traé 
agreements Great Britain made few concessions but receivel 
many. 

It is significant that the Anglo-American Agreement {dl 
lowed the American and not the British model. Why then 
did Great Britain sign it? Was it because her statesme 
had begun to doubt the wisdom of the new protections 
policy and were on the point of returning to liberal prt 
ciples? Mr. Kreider is convinced that this is not the answé 
Events subsequent to the signing of the Agreement but stl 
before the war show that the Agreement did not represent 
fundamental change in British policy; and the concessiols 
made in the Agreement itself did not indicate such a change 
Great Britain’s reasons for entering into the Agreement wert 
probably mainly of a political nature. In view of the grow 
ing world crisis, Great Britain did not think it wise to refust 
the American request for the Agreement. The United States 
on the other hand, was primarily interested in assisting A™ 
erican farmers to sell their products in the British market. 

While Great Britain consented to numerous reductions 
duty on both agricultural and industrial products, this 
sulted in little modification of the protected position of 
own domestic producers. For the most part the sacrifice 
involved by the concessions were born by other countries 
particularly Canada. Many of these concessions invol 
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modifications in the Ottawa Agreements; but, while the 
Anglo-American Agreement operated the first breach in it, 
Great Britain did not abandon the principle of the Ottawa 
system. It might be thought that all of the British Domin- 
jons would have been equally affected by the modifications in 
the Ottawa Agreements. But such was not the case. “Cer- 
tain Canadian producers were the only members of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations to make important sacrifices.” 
The Canadian sacrifices resulted mainly from the reductions 
in the British tariff on wheat, timber, apples, and certain 
manufactured articles, e.g., typewriters. The removal of the 
weference on Canadian wheat did not seriously affect the 
Canadian wheat-grower; but it resulted in a considerable 
diversion of Canadian exports to American ports away from 
Canadian ports which, particularly in winter, had been the 
thief beneficiaries of the preference. It is also a fact that 
(Canada benefited less than most countries by the operation 
of Section 350 (a) of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
which extends to all countries the reductions made in agree- 
ments concluded under the Act. Thus, had the agreement 
been in force in 1937, only 1.2% of the total Canadian ex- 
ports to the United States would have been subject to reduc- 
tion. This compares with 47.3% for Great Britain, 14.3% 
ior Czechoslovakia, 13.9% for the Irish Free State, 13.3% 
ir the Soviet Union, 12.1% for Belgium, and 1.4% for 
pan. We give the figure for Japan because a particular 
diort was made to exclude the exports of that country from 
the operation of the Act. The concessions consented to by 
Canada were not made without some compensation, particu- 
arly under the United States-Canadian Agreement which 
was negotiated at the same time as the Anglo-American 


Agreement. Mr. Kreider only refers incidentally to the Can--- 


adian Agreement. 


The author has some criticisms to make of the Agree- 
nent. It will not be possible to discuss these here. We may, 
towever, refer to his final conclusion that “judged by the 
standards of the conventional theories of international trade 
the Anglo-American Agreement was sadly lacking. Neither 
Britain nor the United States made important changes in 
their policies of protection.” But, “the Agreement effected 
ihe first modification of the Ottawa preferences and the first 
substantial reductions in the other British tariffs. The United 
‘tates also took an additional step away from the unconscion- 
able Hawley-Smoot Tariff of 1930.” The two countries were 
at least travelling “in the right direction.” 

J. P. Humphrey. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN CANADA: C. A. Ashley (Edi- 
tor); Univ. of Toronto Press: pp. 148; $1.00 (postpaid). 


This is a reprint of lectures given under the auspices of 
the teaching staff of the Univesrity of Toronto in the fall 
of 1942. As Professor Ashley says in his introduction: 
“Although the subjects chosen [admittedly a limited selec- 
lon) show considerable diversity, they are tied together by 
‘thread of continuity, and by an underlying unity.” To 
ome the thread may seem a little tenuous, the unity rather 
dusive, The term Reconstruction is accepted as having an 
‘greed meaning; there is little attempt to define it. Plan- 
ng is Mentioned in all the lectures, but in the more general 
~ussions—The General Economic Setting (Dr. R. H. 
oats), International Economic Collaboration (Prof. J. F. 
arkinson ) and Democratic Institutions (Dr. A. Brady)— 
IS a Cautious skating around any suggestion for inte- 
ated planning of our economic life. In the introduction, 
mo lines are given to “Planning” and more than a page to 
ontrol”. Even the implied preference for Control is 
ouded by diplomatic delicacy. Says the writer: 
No one wishes to see, nor is likely to see, Canada turned into a 
‘untry in which everyone’s every act is state controlled; that would 
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not give protection to the individual. The control of the individual 
must never be allowed to destroy the freedom of the individual; and, 
even on a purely material level, the total cost of control (including 
any losses which may be found to result from restriction of initiative) 
must never be disproportionate to the benefits that result. But, unless 
we become perfect, the maximum of individual freedom necessarily 
involves very considerable control, for the free action of one person 
may make real freedom impossible for others. 

Which, of course, is an excellent statement of the prob- 
lem, without suggesting any solution. 

Dr. Coats, who displays, for a statistician, an unexpected 
irony (or do statistics breed irony?) verges on a definition 
of Reconstruction—a word of which he has a distaste 
“especially when spelled with a Capital:” 

What I suppose we mean by reconstruction, dismissing the New- 
Heaven-and-Earthers, is clear enough: that congeries of readaptations, 
re-orientations, and changes in direction which will await us. . . all 
or nearly all interwoven if not interfused . . . when we emerge from 
this dreadful but revealing tunnel-episode under the new, uncertain 
skies of peace—victorious peace, of course. 

Professor Parkinson discusses an important point: 

It is, of course, a mistake to conclude . . . that there is little Canada 
can do by way of domestic measures alone to improve conditions of 
employment and income, as was the case in the thirties; but the 
existence of this limiting factor of external inter-dependence must be 
recognized. Canada, therefore, has a vital interest in the kind of 
world economic order that will emerge after the war. 

Dr. Brady, who deals with government, political parties, 
and the need for constitutional readjustments, must surely 
have intended to be ironic when he listed, amongst the rea- 
sons for the “resistless pressures” which will emerge from 
the war; the need to maintain employment “at a level suffi- 
cient to minimize social discontent.” 

The task of recapitulating the lectures and discussing 
ideals was assigned to Dr. H. J. Cody, who concludes with a 
statement of his own social philosophy, which he describes as 
“socialized individualism.” Regarding economic ideals he 
says: 

The regimentation which the prosecution of the war necessitates is 
not, most people hope and will demand, to be a permanent policy. 
It is probable, however, that some measure of government intervention 
will remain for a time; it will be called government co-operation; 
there will be government planning in regard to external trade. Gov- 
ernment supervision and co-operation are different from government 
intervention in business. If these remain, we shall need more well- 
trained public administrators; but we must not kill individual initia- 
tive. 

Regarding political ideals, he says: 

At the end of the war, probably, they [the British Empire and the 
United States] will be the only two powers that unite command of 
great armed forces and economic strength with belief in liberal ideas. 
These powers believe in the same sort of life as the good life; there 
is between them a fundamental agreement in their psychologies and 
their sense of human values. Their spiritual happiness, their liberties, 
and their safety will depend on their voluntary co-operation. In this 
loose yet real unity there will be room for all nations who love 
freedom, justice, and decency. So will arise a veritable “new order,” 
founded not on formal laws, but (as in the British Empire) on 
instinct. 

We wonder! We also wonder how the University of 
Toronto could ever have come to be thought a “hotbed of 
radicalism.” While simple faith is undoubtedly more than 
coronets, we found the factual lectures dealing with special 
problems the most stimulating. These are: Soil and Water 
(A. A. Coventry); Forest Resources (G. G. Cosens) ; Water, 
Its Use and Control (R. F. Legget); Construction Projects 
(C. R. Young); The Social Services (S. K. Jaffray); 
Housing and Town Planning (E. R. Arthur). Mr. Legget’s 
discussion of the multiple importance of water in Canada’s 
economy is particularly informative. He paints a depressing 
picture of waste and neglect in the handling of our water 
resources. In contrast with some other countries, Canada 
still shows little inclination to take suitable action for con- 
servation and control. Mr. Legget suggests what shoul 


be done. C. M. 
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RADIO NETWORKS AND THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT: Thomas Porter Robinson; Columbia Uni- 
versity Press; pp. 278; $3.50 (US.A.). 


The curious belief that free-for-all private competition, 
apostrophised as “the American Way,” ily exudes 
an aura of virtue, permeates this very able technical study 
of one of the great problems of our times. Mr. Robinson 
does not articulate this belief; but it is difficult to escape 
the conclusion, after all the arguments for and against federal 
control have been put, that the author’s implicit acceptance 
of most of what Paley of CBS and Sarnoff of NBC have to 
say on the subject, is due to his firm faith in the bright 
chivalric gleam of “the American Way”: that is, dog eat 
dog, and the big dog swallows all the little dogs. 


This book is a painstaking study of the basic problem 
facing American radio: network broadcasting supported by 
private advertising, versus governmental control. Mr. Rob- 
inson has diligently examined the briefs of the big networks 
and the F.C.C., and has digested a great deal of information 
on frequencies, contracts, option time and exclusivity; but 
he seems to have missed the main point at issue—the 
popular basis of control. 

While rightly rejecting the domination of radio by the 
authoritarian state, he opposes to this not the concept of 
radio as an instrument of information in the hands of the 
people, but a purely box-office concept whereby the success 
of chain broadcasting is ultimately determined by audience 
reaction. The standard argument of private enterprise has 
always been that, in the hands of the state, any public service 
becomes a tyranny. That in the hands of a truly democratic 
government radio, or any other informational medium, might 
tyrannize over monopoly capital, is true enough. And there’s 
the rub. The basic objection of the chains to government 
control is the basic objection of all monopoly enterprises to 
government control: it strikes at the roots of their power. 


The trouble with the control of radio by sponsored adver- 
tising, apart altogether from the social implications, is that 
it tends to reduce entertainment and information to the 
lowest level. Mr. Robinson admits that, under private ad- 
vertising control “an unpopular program will not last long,” 
but the reason he gives for this is that “however much we 
might like to see the cultural and educational level of the 
average commercial program raised, the great bulk of the 
people want soap operas, swing bands and scandal dramas.” 
If they want them it is because advertising, in its effort to 
sell the product, naturally takes the line of least resistance. 
The fallacy of such an argument is evident from the fact 
that sustaining programs, started as highbrow projects, have 
eventually gone commercial because of audience reaction. 


All that the networks want from the government is for it 
to be “a traffic policeman of the airways”—in other words, 
its ancient function in terms of running the national economy 
to suit those who control the means of production. The 
American chains have been responsible for many of the finest 
programs, and for immense technical advances; but so has 
the state-controlled British Broadcasting Corporation. In 
America, state control has not been attempted, so that it is 
natural for private enterprise to congratulate itself for ad- 
vances which have, in fact, been universal in the world 
radio field. 

In Canada, both systems exist side by side. Mr. Robinson, 
who agrees that while “the public interest demands govern- 
ment regulation of broadcasting” considers that “the intru- 
sion of the Federal authorities into the legitimately private 
affairs of the business should be avoided,” would be inter- 
ested in observing the way in which the C.A.B. has actively 
worked to reduce that “intrusion” to a minimum. On the 
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whole, our dual system has worked moderately well: but 
its continued improvement will depend largely upon th 
popular basis of the government in power. Therein lies both 
the potential danger and the potential strength of state 
control. 

Graham McInnes. 


LILLY CRACKELL: Caroline Slade; Copp Clark (Van. 
guard Press); pp. 609; $3.75. 


Mrs. Slade’s latest novel is the story of an unmarried 
mother, a girl who has her first child at 14 and continues to 
fight poverty, fear and social stigma for the next twenty years, 
Lilly Crackell herself is a simple, good-hearted child. He 
passionate devotion to her children and her impregnabk 
belief in a wise and friendly God are the sustaining factor 
of a life that has little to offer for happiness and security, 
She asks so little of society that her failure to attain even 
cg es is a terrible indictment of the world in whid 

e lives. 


The Crackell family are drawn with warmth and unde. 
standing and a good deal of saving humor, and although 
they may be the grindstone on which Mrs. Slade sharpens 
her axe of social reform, they walk the pages of her book 
with vivid life. They are the so-called “chronic dependents” 
known to every public welfare official, but they are inter. 
preted in a new way. Their failure to provide for themselves 
is shown to be as much due to the inadequacies and cruelti« 
of society as to any incapacities of the people themselves. 

Mrs. Slade writes with strength and simplicity and com- 
pensates for any lack of style by her ability to make real 
people out of her characters. As in The Triumph of Willie 
Pond she has provided a solution for Lilly’s problem by which 
a kind of security is given with one hand while something 
much more important is taken away with the other. For 
those who wish to draw one from the book, the moral is 
only too plain. 

E. R.G. 


THE POEMS, PROSE AND PLAYS OF ALEXANDER 
PUSHKIN: Avrahm Yarmolinsky, Editor; Macmillan 
(Modern Library); pp. 896; $1.75. 


For those who wish to become acquainted with the vers 
of Russia’s greatest poet, this collection of Pushkin’s repre 
sentative poems, tales and dramatic works should prove 
most useful. 

The difficulties of translating any poetry into a foreig 
language are great enough to discourage any but the most 
enthusiastic and gifted admirer; and Pushkin’s poetry, 3 
Mr. Yarmolinsky points out in his Introduction, is partict 
larly resistant to the translator, not only because of is 
precision, clarity and verbal felicity, but because of its fret 
use of colloquialisms, and the warmth, the music and the 
intimacy of its style. Pushkin was the first Russian write 
to feel deeply the poetry latent in the everyday Russiat 
idiom. Certainly, none of his successors has been able to 
surpass his mastery of the language itself. This, rather that 
the content of his thought, is the reason why his verse sur 
vived all the vicissitudes of recent Russian history, so that 
today it sounds as fresh, as daring and as warm as it did 
century ago. 

All this may serve to explain the sénse of disappointment 
a reader might experience on first meeting Pushkin in Eng: 
lish dress. The dozen or so translators represented in this 
collection have made a valiant effort to be faithful to 
poet. They have captured his clarity and precision. They 
have even conveyed the ease and the musical flow of 
verse. But its warmth and intimacy have eluded them. On 
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the whole, the poems are pleasant and charming, but they 
fil to stir. Even today, when its characters and milieu have 
disappeared from the Russian scene, Eugene Onegin is 
widly read, memorized and recited by the Soviet youth. 
Yet in the version of Babette Deutsch the poem sounds dull 
ind forced. Miss Deutsch’s attempt to adhere strictly to 
Pushkin’s metrical and rhyming schemes succeeds only at the 
apense of naturalness and spontaneity. 


On the other hand, the magnificent Bronze Horseman, 
yanslated by Oliver Elton, manages to convey fully the 
watrast between Peter’s imperial dream and the personal 
ragedy of the little clerk. A. F. B. Clark’s masterful 
dering of Mozart and Salieri also deserves special men- 
jn. As a translation, it is probably the most satisfying 
ection in this volume. Alfred Hayes’ version of Boris 
Godunov, Pushkin’s most ambitious dramatic effort, fre- 
wently approaches the Shakespearian dimensions of the 
wiginal. 

Far more successful than the poems are the translations 
f Pushkin’s prose tales. The Captain’s Daughter loses 
wthing of its freshness and charm in Natalie Duddington’s 
version, while the other prose tales translated by T. Keane 
justrate admirably Pushkin’s outstanding gifts as a story- 
wer. One could wish that Mr. Yarmolinsky had. included 
i better-known folk ballads—Ruslan and Ludmila, Tzar 
jitan and the Tale of the Fisherman, all of which have 
xen translated very effectively by Maurice Baring. Never- 
theless the volume is well worth having and I for one expect 
derive many enjoyable hours from my copy. 

Mr. Yarmolinsky contributes an Introduction, which is 
rief and to the point and which includes an adequate out- 
ine of Pushkin’s life. - 

L. M. 


‘EW POEMS: Dylan Thomas; New Directions; pp. 24; 
$1.00 (U.S.A.). 


Perhaps the child did a disservice who announced that 
te king had no clothes on. For without his barbaric im- 
utience the people who stood exclaiming at the beauty 
ithe robes might have stared long enough to really see 
wm. One thing is certain: Dylon Thomas is not practising 
thoax, unless of course all poetry is hoax. 


It would be false to claim that this poetry says what 
*eryone felt all along but could not express. Rather it is 
“extension of experience to new proportions. New Poems 
iifers from the earlier collections chiefly in the growing 
‘ognition of the fact that it is fruitless to introduce un- 
‘iniliar ideas too abruptly. 


The poetry of Dylon Thomas calls for attack. You pounce, 
ju fasten your teeth in its gristle, you worry it and drag 
‘around in circles, and perhaps you come out on top. In 
iy case it is a good fight. Simply gabbling through a page 
‘two brings a silly delight: 


“Whales in the wake like capes and Alps 
Quaked the sick sea and snouted deep. . .” 
“Carrion, paradise, chirrup my bright yolk . . .” 


The second attack, in pursuit of meaning, is apt to leave 
" feeling silly, but not with delight. What excuse is 
ttre for the facetious “once below a time” instead of “once 
on a time”? Does a clumsy phrase “house not right in 
te head” add anything to the simple word “asylum”? Not 
“ Statements need be, nor can be, significant. I suppose 
lat if, as I fumbled in my purse leaving the house I said 
omy friend: “Did I key?”, it would be clear enough that 
‘Meant: “Did I remember to take my key?” But probably 
"© would both be so astonished that we would dwell on 
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the shorter statement for a time out of all proportion to 
its importance. Some of the obscurity of Thomas’s state- 
ments is similarly indefensible. 

Sometimes the astonishment points an exactness of 
observation: “From every true or crater-carrying cloud.” 
Pausing to discover the meaning of the adjectives, you see 
the clouds. But what of: 


“Because the pleasure-bird whistles after the hot wires 
Shall the blind horse sing sweeter . . .”? 


The blind horse was not singing sweet in the usual world 
before the autumn migration (if that és the implication of 
the first line). The surrealist’s trick is all very well for 
a man who likes the luxury of sheer heapiness. But when 
Dylon Thomas strikes a vein rich in imagery, the imposition 
of unrelated images casts a suspicion on the original rock- 
bound ore. There is in this collection a poem that exploits 
a single vein—among those killed in the dawn raid was a 
man aged one hundred. It is meaningful and beautiful, proof 
of the miracle that can occur when an involuntary mind is 
also fastidious. 


A new expression is being forged in these pages, the din 
and flying sparks thicken in their air. If the bellows and 
blows could be kept private, distinct from the final mongery, 
the message of a stalwart who stands undismayed would be 
heard and welcomed. Of course, in the meantime, the usual 
children and loafers can have a good time hanging around 
watching the lurid to-do. There is matter enough to absorb 
them, and complexity confounded to stun them and hold 
them pleasurably agape in the doorway. 

Margaret Avison. 


OXFORD PERIODICAL HISTORY OF THE WAR, No. 
15, January to March, 1943: Edgar McInnis; Oxford; 
pp. 164; 25c. 


Professor McInnis’ latest volume in the Oxford Periodical 
History of the War series, covering the months January to 
March 1943, reviews a period which was considered exciting 
enough at the time—the Russian winter offensive and the 
closing, though not final, stages of the Tunisian campaign. 
It is not Professor McInnis’ fault if the daily newspaper 
of today eclipses in excitement the record of the winter. 
Indeed, his pages throw into relief the foundation of our 
present success and the war’s turning point, the rout at 
Stalingrad. 


The Canadian Institute of International Affairs deserves 
great credit for sponsoring what has turned out to be an 
invaluable series of reference booklets on the war’s progress, 
in which the author continues to maintain a high standard 
of objectivity, clarity and conciseness. 

Furthermore, for those who like it, there is interest in 
evaluating one’s own contemporary judgments with those 
of the author before too great a lapse of time chills the 
memory. 

G. A. 
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